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It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay good 
interest— 3% a year, compounded half-yearly when 
held to maturity. And the longer you hold them, the 
better your return. Even after maturity, they go on 
earning 10 years more. So hold on to your Bonds! 
Join Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds where 
you bank. 


The bride wore goggles 


Ow ocroser 26, 1912, an ungainly biplane 
swooped into a Michigan pasture like an 
overfed duck and promptly nosed over on 
its back. Its contents proved to be a teen-age 
couple who got married as soon as they re- 
gained consciousness. 


This was the world’s first aerial elopement. 


Art Smith, the groom, happened to have 
one of the country’s few flying machines be- 
cause he had built it, with his own hands, at 
age 15. And his parents had mortgaged their 
home to finance him. Their pride helped 
carry him through years of failure to soaring 
success as a famous early stunt flyer. 


But he didn’t remain a barnstormer long. 
In 1917 his pioneering skill was needed to 
train our World War I pilots. Then came 
America’s first air-mail service. And again, 
Art helped break the way—though it even- 
tually cost him his life. 


As American as Tom Swift, Art Smith was 
the farseeing and confident son of a country 
that has always produced far more than her 
share of sure-footed visionaries. That’s a 
good thing to know, especially if you’ve 
been putting some money into this country’s 
Savings Bonds. 


U.S. Savings Bonds aren’t backed by gold 
or silver alone. They are backed by the 
character and abilities of 165 million Ameri- 
cans. That’s why they’re one of the world’s 
greatest investments. Buy them regularly — 
and hold on to them! 


Safe as America—US. Savings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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MISTER PENNY’S RACE 
HORSE Story and Pictures by Marie 


Hall Ets 
All the animals from Mr. Penny get into 


mischief again, by vy to be helpful. 
But Limpy saves the Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE LONG HIKE 


Written and Illustrated 
by Dorothy Ivens 
A fine summer day in the country with an 
adventurous little boy and girl on a long 
hike to the lake for a swim. 

Ages 4-7 $2.00 


ROLY AND POLY 


Story and Pictures 


by Jane Rietveld 

Two scrubbed, sad piglets 2% 

on their way to market Y/ 
to be sold become two SV. Z 
happy little mud-colored V4 


pigs back home. 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE CUNNING TURTLE 
Written and Illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese 
Mr. Turtle falls and cracks his shell when 
hiding in Mr. Buzzard’s guitar. Now 
turtles have cracks on their backs. 

Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THIRD MONKEY 


by Ann Nolan Clark 

Illustrated by Don Freeman 

An unhappy young monkey discovered 

that being “different” can sometimes 

prove to be a wonderful experience. 
Ages 4-8 $2.50 


GILLESPIE AND 
THE GUARDS 


by Benjamin Elkin 

Illustrated by James Daugherty 

How little Gillespie fooled the king’ 
guards, who had the sharpest eyes in t . 
world, and won a gleaming golden 
medal. Ages 4-8 $2.50 


LION Written and Illustrated 


by William Pene Du Bois 


Events in the Animal Factory which led 
to the creation of the King of Beasts — 
roar and all. A book for all ages. $3.00 


THE ENCHANTED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


by Ruth Sawyer 
Illustrated by Hugh Troy 
When a leprechaun is brought in a 
teapot from Ireland to a fishing town in 
Maine, there is sure to be magic! 

Ages 7-10 $2.50 


THE MAGIC PIN 


by Ina B. Forbus 

Illustrated by Corydon Bell 

A delightful fantasy of a girl’s gift for 

understanding the talk of birds and ani- 

mals, which helps solve a mystery. 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 


MIO, MY SON 


by Astrid Lindgren 
Illustrated by Ilon Wikland 
An allegorical fairy tale in which an 
unloved foster son becomes a prince in 
Farawayland. It is magical and gay. 

Ages 7-11 $2.50 


THE FAIRY DOLL 


by Rumer Godden 
lilustrated by Adrienne Adams 
The Christmas tree doll had a secret, 
hich had special meaning to Elizabeth, 
youngest, and this is her story. 
Ages 7-11 $2.50 


DINAH AND VIRGINIA 


by Priscilla Hallowell 

Ilustrated by Paul Lantz 

Virginia, Dinah’s bay mare, cachie her 

to ride so well that together they win 

the hardest class at the horse show. 
Ages 8-11 $2.50 


THE DOG THAT COULD 
SWIM UNDER WATER 


by George Selden 

Illustrated by Morgan Dennis 

The memoirs of Flossy Thompson, an 
enterprising and literary springer spaniel. 
Delightfully humorous, with many pic- 
tures, Ages 8-11 $2.50 


EIGHT RINGS ON HIS 
TAIL by John Oldrin 


Ilustrated by Kurt Wiese 
A touching Round Meadow story of an 
inquisitive raccoon whose independence 
keeps him in a merry whirl. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Send for our complete illustrated catalogue 
THE VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


THE PILGRIM GOOSE 
by Keith Robertson 
Illustrated by Erick Berry 
How the Mi wg goose was more than a 
se — in four exciting family episodes 
rom Pilgrim times to now. 
Ages 9-12 $2.00 


FAMILY SABBATICAL 


by Carol Ryrie Brank 

Illustrated by Susan Foster 

The Ridgeways of Family Grandstand 
are now in France for Father’s sabbati- 
cal. Adventures and misadventures of the 
family. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


NIKO, SCULPTOR’S 
APPRENTICE 


by Isabelle Lawrence 
Decorated by Artur Marokvia 
A boy in ancient Greece displays great 
endurance in running when he is needed 
to save his brother’s ife. 

Ages 9-12 $2.50 


THE GLASS SLIPPER 

by Elearor Farjeon 

Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepa 

A delightful retelling of "Cinderella by a 

favorite storyteller, plus wonderful pic- 

tures by the inimitable Mr. Shepard. 
Ages 9-13 $2.75 


THE CORN GROWS RIPE 
by Dorothy Rhoads 

Illustrated by Jean Chorlot 

Tigre’s momentous year of learning to be 
a man among his people. A story of faith 
and diligence. Ages 10-up $2.75 


GOOD NEWS! waitten and 


Illustrated by Charles M. Daugherty 
True-to-life and highly entertaining go- 
ings-on in a small town when three boys 
and a dog start a newspaper, 

Ages 9-12 $2.50 


COBBLER’S KNOB 

by Eleanore M. Jewett 

Illustrated by Christine Price 

A “summer gang” of children spend their 
time in trying to discover the secret of a 
deserted héuse by the sea. Ages 9-12 $2.50 


AMERICA by Ruth Tooze 


Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 

Deep affection for the land and people 
flows through an American woman's 
summing up of what our country really - 
is. All ages $2.00 
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Question: I am seeking some 

books on Holland for my third 

grade library. Can you suggest 

some favorites for me? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
following: 

The Little Dutch Tulip Girl, 
Brandeis, Hanagan, Chicago; Ned 
and Nan in Holland, Olmstead; 
Row Peterson; Peeps at the 
World’s Dolls, Canning Wright, 
Black; When I Was a Girl in Hol- 
land, Cornelia de Groot; Children 
of Holland, Kiner, Follett, Chic- 
ago; Kees, King, Harper Bros. 

Kees and Kleintz, King, Whit- 
man, Chicago, Dutch Twins, Per- 
kins, Houghton; Holland Stories, 
Smith, Rand, Hans and Hilda in 
Holland, Smith, Flanagan. In 
Wooden Shoeland, Thorsmark. 
Row Peterson Day on Skates, van 
Stockum, Harper; Windmills and 
Wooden Shoes, Grant, Southern 
Publishing Co. 

Dutch Days, Hall, Dodd 

Jan and Betje, Hall, Chas. E. 
Merrill. 

Ket and Kat, Perkins, Houghton 


= Dixon Crucible Company 
Dept. A34 
167 Wayne St. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


| Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils 
| especially designed for Primary Grades. This | 


offer limited to educators only. 


The 


Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: If you were develop- 
ing a unit on Holland, what 
topics would you choose for 
study? 

Answer: Much might depend 
upon the make-up of my class, 
but in general I probably would 
develop the following outline: 

1. Setting of country 
People 
Clothing 
Homes 
Dikes 
Canals 
Windmills 
Farms 
Storks 
Manufacturing. 


AP 


Question: Could you please tell 
me where I could send to get 
R. C. A. Victor records of the 
popular fairy stories for chil- 
dren? 


Answer: R. C. A. Victor, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, 
New Jersey, numerous records of 
the fairy stories — like: 

Cinderella 

Puss in Boots 

Tom Thumb 

Peter Rabbit 

Pinocchio 

Peter and Wolf 

Sleeping Beauty, etc. 

Ask for the Little Nipper Re- 
cords for children. 


Question: Where is the Biblio- 
graphy of Books for Children 
published and what is the cost 
of each book listed? 

Answer: The Bibliography of 
Books is published by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, 5, D. C. 
Price of each copy $1.25. 


on MANUSCRIPT WRITING in Primary 
Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 
in size, shape and in softness, black- 
ness and strength of lead. 


Primary Teachers should write to us 
for a free sample. 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Sales Division — 153AC ¢ Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THUMPS — by Hetty Burlin- 
game Beatty; Illustrated by the 
author; Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company; Price $2.75 


All children who have lived 
with the rollicking Topsy, Little 
Old Indian, St. Francis and the 
Wolf, will greet with delight this 
new character of Hetty Beatty’s, 
the ambitious fun-loving Thumps. 
They will love his adventures with 
the circus and his friend, Clar- 
ence, the Clown, who taught him 
such beautiful and wonderful 
tricks. They will be tickled with 
his ingenuity and spirit which, in- 
deed, saved the day and prevented 
a really great catastrophe. Bril- 
liant and colorful illustrations 
make ‘this story even more de- 
lightful to its young readers. To 
every child who loves the circus 
(and where is the one who 
doesn’t). We recommend this 
charming story. 


ECHOES OF A_ SINGING 
HEART — by Margaret Symons 
Taber; Published by Comet Press 
Books, New York City; Price 
$2.00. 


Many a line from this choice 
little collection of verse, Echoes 
of a Singing Heart, will give sol- 
ace, courage, new life and a 
lighter heart, to the reader. The 
collection is very aptly named 
Echoes of a Singing Heart. The 
poetic lilt, the soft delicacy of the 
picture words, the lovely imagery. 
The fine humor and the beautiful 
range of subject matter, plainly 
show that the author is a happy 
person who loves to share her 
abundant gifts to both old and 
young alike. Yes, indeed, the 
echoes coming from many of 
these lovely bits of verse are as 
colorful, poignant and as effective 
and full of fragrance as a choice 
and precious memory. This is a 
book, we believe, which will bring 
happiness and satisfaction to the 
entire family group. 
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TEACHING EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN IN EVERY CLASS- 
ROOM (A Series of small paper- 
bound booklets, including: Chal- 
lenging Gifted Children, Hand- 
writing for Left-handed children, 
Reaching the Mentally Retarded, 
Retrieving the Retarded Reader) 
by Dr. Jack W. Birch, Dr. God- 
frey D. Stevens, Dr. Luella Cole, 
Dr. Earl M. McWilliams; Pub- 
lished by Public School Publish- 
ing Co. Bloomington, Ill. Price 
Each booklet $1.00. 

This series of booklets on teach- 
ing of exceptional children strikes 
a responsive note in the minds 
and hearts of all classroom teach- 
ers who recognize that each little 
volume is extremely practical of 
purpose, rich with suggestions 
and daily projects, clear, concise, 
definite as to procedure, free from 
a too technical approach, hence 
easily digested, and certainly 
reasonable as to price. Each book- 
let is full of interesting and worth 
while things to do with the chil- 
dren, questions, purposeful plans, 
tables, problems, activities, sum- 
maries, pictures, up to date and 
rich bibliographies. Each offers 
definite activities for primary, in- 
termediate, and High School use, 
covering the various classroom 
subjects — reading, arithmetic, 
science, social studies, language 
arts, dramatic arts, library, mu- 
sic. The various subject activities 
outlined for the Gifted Child — 
both individual and group — are 
well worth the cost of the entire 
series. 

Each booklet is written by ex- 
perts in the field, who not only 
thoroughly know their subject but 
have personally worked out their 
theories with children. Dr. Jack 
W. Birch, who heads the team of 
experts, is Director of Special 
Education, Board of Public Edu- 
cation, Pittsburg, Pa. — and has 
a background of classroom ex- 
perience that is rich, varied and 
practical. We recommend his 
series most highly. 
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Poetry 
Corner 
Biddy Hen 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


“Cut-Cut-Cut! Cu-dah-cut!” 
Cackled Biddy Hen, 

“T have laid an egg-ie 

Come and bring it in! 


“Come and get it quickly 
While it’s fresh and sweet, 
Cook it in an omelet 
For little Jane to eat. 
“Cut-Cut-Cut! Cu-dah-cut! 
Biddy’s laid an egg; 
It’s for Janey’s breakfast, 
Take it in, I beg!” 


Pigeon, Pigeon 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Pigeon, pigeon, 

On the street, 

What do you like 
Most to eat? 

Bits of bread, 

And seeds, and such? 
I'd like to feed you 
Very much! 


Crackly Leaves 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Dried leaves fallen to the ground 

Make a lovely crackly sound, 

They ‘snap at just the slightest 
touch, 

And make a noise I like SO much! 


My Name 


DOROTHIA PHILLIPS 


I have something that is all mine 
And no one has the same, 

And I will keep it all my life 

For it is my own name! 


LEY 
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Indians 


Lower and Lower Intermediate Grades 
Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois and Countryside, 


Barrington, Illinois 


Leonore Cooley, Dorothy Ullrich, Neva Larson, Jane Richards, Third Grade Teachers 
Dorothy Gibbs, Genevieve Knox, First Grade Teachers 
Anabell Johnson, Dwight Sandman, Fourth Grade Teachers 


Eleanore Foley, Intermediate (lower) 


RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor, McHenry County, Illinois 


N O SUBJECT interests lower 
grade children more than In- 
dians. They are particularly ap- 
propriate for a November and 
Thanksgiving. project. 

Our third grade teachers 
worked out an Indian program as 
a culminating activity for their 
Indian Unit, and gave it as a 
Mother’s Tea and Thanksgiving 
program. In the third grade “‘Pio- 
neer Stories” used for social stud- 
ies, the children found that the 
Indians were the first Americans. 
Columbus found them here, etc. 
We constructed real tepees in 
which the children could craw] in 
and out. Sapling trees were used 
for poles. One room used brown 
wrapping paper to cover the 
poles, and another used pieces of 
burlap brought from home (grain 
bags, etc.) On these, in show card 
paint, we painted Indian designs. 
These tepees made excellent back- 
ground settings for our Indian 
program of dances. 

The gym teacher and Mrs. 
Cooley worked out some Indian 
dances for the program. We made 
large drawings of these (Illustra- 
tion No. 1). The dance actions are 
particularly good and unusual for 
third graders. I feel that after 
the child has learned the dance, 
his drawing based on his own 
knowledge, experience and feel- 
ing within his own body, makes 
for better action drawings. These 
pictures of Indian dancers bear 
that out. They started as stick- 
man drawings and the clothes 
were added and colored as the 
child wished. 

For costumes we made paper 
head bands with crayon Indian 
designs. Paper cambric is also 


6 


good for these. Head bands with 
feathers can also be made and 
colored, out of paper. Gayly col- 
ored banners, scarfs, etc. give the 
needed fluttering color for the 
dances. 

Indian subjects have a power- 
ful appeal for children. We save 
good Indian pictures, mount them 
well and use them for small port- 
able exhibitions. 

I have made a small and inex- 
pensive collection of prints, and 
originals of the Indian painters of 
the Southwest; Harrison Bezay, 
Pop Chalee, Gerald Naylor, Kai- 
Sa and Blackbear Bosin, to name 
a few of the better known Indian 
artists. Their pictures are authen- 
tic Indian subject matter, danc- 
ers, everyday life of the Indian 
families, etc. Many are pictures 
of Indian children with their pets 


and animals: feeding the sheep, 
a pony, dogs, birds, etc. The Na- 
tional Geographic magazine of 
March 1955 has an _ excellent 
article and beautifully colored il- 
lustrations for such an exhibition 
or it can be used for source mater- 
ial. I find it is not unusual to find 
these silk screen reproductions in 
our school homes. The children 
love this exhibition of real Indian 
paintings and it has proven the 
basis for such illustrations and 
posters as, “Feeding Our Pets,” 
“Be Kind to Animals,” ‘Conser- 
vation,” ete. (Illustration No. 2) 

In the striking simplicity of 
these real and authentic Indian 
paintings, the backgrounds were 
left out and uncolored. The chil- 
dren noted the flat color and no 
light and shade. This allowed us 
to mention that the Indians were 
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the first American painters and 
were truly the first American 
modernists. In thinking about 
Indian designs we noted the ab- 
stract symbols for plants, ani- 
mals, earth, sky, heavenly bodies, 
etc. The typical Indian painting 
is imaginative, symbolic and two- 
dimensional. Children respond to 
them readily. And while third 


grade is rather a tender age to 
discuss the “modern movement” 
as compared to “Academic Art” 
it did give us an opportunity to 
call the children’s attention to the 


lack of diminishing distance 
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(perspective) and what is really 
two-dimensional art as compared 
to three-dimensional (which is 
what our own optical vision is, in 
our way of seeing). 

The Indian painters gave the 
children many ideas for their 
dance program, costumes and in- 
terpretation. The teacher used 
Indian music for the dances and 
the children learned how im- 
portant the dance is in Indian 
life. To name a few there is the 
“Corn Dance,” “Basket Dance,” 
“Buffalo,” “Deer,” “War Dance,” 
etc. Indian dances are general- 


ly dramatizations of religious 
myths. For instance, in the “Corn 
Dance” the gestures of the chorus 
are:a sign language for invok- 
ing clouds, rain and growth. This 
is an origin myth and relates that 
the supernatural mother wished 
her people to have a public dance 
that all could enjoy. The Indians 
have a saying that the drum in- 
vokes and wakes up the clouds 
and the rain and cheers the peo- 
ple. They think if you do not beat 
a drum with a good heart you 
will become paralyzed. But if you 
have the light heart the drum 
will be light, otherwise it will be 
heavy and your arm will become 
numb. 


The “Eagle Dance” is a frag- 
ment of a rain and growth cere- 
mony, common to many Indians. 
It was performed in the early 
spring and likely to be repeated 
from time to time during the 
summer. The “Eagle” or “Thund- 
er Bird” was supposed to direct 
their lives with the sky powers 
and was much venerated by the 
Indians. Either the Golden or 
American Eagle is still sometimes 
kept in captivity by the Indians. 
The dance is a dramatization of 
the relationship between the 
Eagle and man and the deific 
power. Two young men costumed 
as Eagles in the course of the 
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Children make individual drawings which are added by them to the mural, 


while others look up materials 


dance, imitate almost every move- 
ment possible to these great birds. 
You see them in the act of soar- 
ing over the fields, perching on 
high places, or resting on the 
ground. One of the outstanding 
features of the Indian religions 
is the intimate relationship of the 
people and all living things. The 
life of man is in no way different 
or apart from the life of all other 
creatures. Even rocks, sky, clouds 
and things which are considered 
inanimate are thought by the In- 
dian to be possessed of life ex- 
actly the same as the life of the 
human being. This relationship is 
constantly recognized, and the 
preservation of harmony with all 
things about him is one of the 
essentials of successful life with 
the Indian. The animal ceremon- 
ies of the fall and winter, like the 
Rain and Cloud ceremonies of the 
summer, are directed by this idea. 

In the “Basket Dance” the men 
wear woven dance kilts and tur- 
key feathers on their heads and 
carry bunches of ceremonial 
spruce. They sing as they dance 
and shake gourd rattles. There is 
no chorus or drum in this dance. 
The women in the dance, wear 
ceremonial blankets, kneel, and 
add an accompaniment to the 
men’s song with rhythmical rasp- 
ing of notched sticks. This “music 
stick” is rubbed back and forth 
over another, a serrated one, 


which rests for greater reson- 
ance upon a gourd. The “Basket 
Dance” is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the spring ceremonies. The 
basket symbolizes that which it 
contains, the seed which is 
planted, the fruit or grain yielded 
by the earth, the meal obtained 
from the corn and the bread to 
be eaten by the people. 

Long ago the Indians organized 
ceremonial buffalo hunts to the 
Great Plains. Individuals were 
not permitted to hunt independ- 
ently and animals were never 
killed needlessly. Every part of 
the kill was used and furthermore 
the buffalo was considered a medi- 
cine animal. He was supposed to 
carry away sickness, and bring 
snowfall and moderate cold. Often 
on Christmas Day in the Pueblos, 


the song of the Buffalo Dance is 
heard. To Indian ears it describes 
the winding entrance made by the 
dancers. As many as ten drums 
imitate hoofbeats of the thunder- 
ing herd. One or two women, 
symbolizing the buffalo mother or 
mother of all game, accompany 
the men, wearing buffalo head- 
dress (real hide and horns) to 
which prayer feathers are at- 
tached. The women have simu- 
lated snowflakes on their hair to 
indicate that the buffalo and snow 
both originate in the North. At 
times “buffalo” take part in the 
large animal dances which include 
deer, elk, antelope and mountain 
sheep. These were the big game 
of the Indians. When a dance is 
seen in the pueblo Christmas 
morning, it customarily has been 
danced the night before in the 
pueblo church after midnight 
mass but it also may be danced 
unceremonially out of season for 
exhibition. In the Deer Dance, 
the deer dancers come into the 
dance on short sticks as forelegs 
fastened to their arms so that 
they perform on all fours. They 
carry bows and arrows and gourd 
rattles. The costume is a soft 
white deer-skin robe. The Ameri- 
can Indian sees no division into 
spirit and matter—God and not- 
God. Everything is alive. 

In the Comanche Dance two 
lines of dancers are formed, alter- 
nate men and women. The women 
vie with each other in making 
fine, beautiful color combinations 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Prints With Finger 
Paint 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, Prof. of Art Education, 
State University of New York, 
College for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Maxine a print has always 
fascinated children from their 
first finger printing through the 
use of junk, vegetables, and other 
items useable in simple printing 
to the more skillful use of lin- 
oleum blocks. However, many 
teachers have avoided printing 
because the tempera paints dried 
too quickly, and even water-sol- 
uble inks were “messy.” 

We found that Milton Bradley 
finger paint is just the right con- 
sistency and can be used for al- 
most any printing on paper. 

A palette of cardboard, kitchen 
foil, or other material can be used 
with small “globs” of colored fin- 
ger paint on it. All kinds of junk 
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items such as bottle caps, spools, 
and disks can be used. In the vege- 
table line, potatoes and carrots 
are favorites. Carrots cut in half 
provide natural handles. Potato 
halves are larger in circumference 
and can be cut into more easily 
when you wish an incised design. 
Finger paint can even be used on 
linoleum blocks with a brayer. 

Vegetables and blocks may not 
be easily obtained, or the children 
may have used them before, and 
now they wish to make a larger, 
quick print. Then why not make 
a monoprint? 

Use a palette of several colors 
of finger paint. Put some of it 
on a linoleum block (which can be 


used again later) or a flat piece 
of kitchen foil or even a piece of 
heavy finger-paint paper. Do not 
use too much paint, and do not 
completely cover the surface, but 
rather place the paint here and 
there. Then with the little finger, 
a stick, or a comb, or any other 
tool make a design. Do this quick- 
ly while the paints are still moist. 
Then place a paper of the same 
size as the one to be printed on 
top of the design and pat lightly 
until you can discern it faintly. 
Pull off this top paper, and you 
will have a print. 

This one print is most intrigu- 
ing because the effect is, to a 
great degree, accidental. 

Here are some monoprints 
made by nine and ten-year-old 
children. Of course, really to ap- 
preciate them, you should see the 
colors — so try it yourself. 
Monoprints were made at the Thomas 


Edison School — Kenmore, N. Y. 
Teacher — Mrs. Reva Bigelman. 
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The patrol boy in front of the school 


Veterans Day, 
November Eleventh 


ANNA DUNSER 


V ererans’ DAY is a holi- 
day that provides much opportun- 
ity teaching patriotism, particu- 
larly the appreciation of the men 
and women who look out for our 
safety. Children in the primary 
grades know members of the 
armed forces either in their own 
families or among their friends. 

They know that these people 
guard our country from outside 
dangers, but they should learn to 
appreciate, too, the men and wo- 
men, and boys and girls, who 


make our immediate surround- 
ings safe for our ordinary living 
day by day. 

Miss Jourdan, first grade teach- 
er, in Andover School, Maplewood, 
Missouri, discussed with her chil- 
dren, the helpers around the 
school, who made the place safe. 
In the school there were corridor 
officers in the halls when classes 
passed to go to other places. These 
boys and girls looked out for 
the little folks that they would not 
be knocked down. 
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Then there were the patrol boys 
who watched at the street cross- 
ings which adjoined the school 
grounds. These boys gave up 
some of their valuable school 
time to go out early at noon and 
evening to help the small chil- 
dren who are dismissed before 
the upper grades. These boys 
with their white belts and red 
caps feel their responsibility and 
see that the children cross the 
street safely. They are on duty 
no matter how cold or stormy the 
weather. 

Miss Jourdan’s pupils were im- 
pressed with the discussion and 
were quite eager to draw pictures 
of these boys and girl helpers 
when the idea was suggested to 
them. 
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Jimmy shows in his picture 
that the patrol boy. is near the 
school for there is the high wire 
fence which encloses the play 
ground. 


In Linda’s picture we see that 
the boy is kind to animals as well 
to small children. Automobiles 
are of little importance compared 
with children and pets. 

Butch has made a picture where 
the patrol boy is helping a row of 
children to cross the street. 

The teacher and the children 
talked about the traffic officer who 
helps the children at other corners 
farther from the school building. 
This policeman is such a friendly 
man that the children grow very 
fond of him. They enjoyed making 
pictures of him and his little 
friends. 


Carl has given us a good idea 
in his picture of the relative size 
(and perhaps importance) of the 
policeman and the children. 

Jimmy has the little girl say- 
ing, “Can I go?” but the police- 
man evidently does not think it 


safe for her to go just at that mo- 
ment. The big feet on the police- 
man were not meant as a carica- 
ture. 


After the children and teacher 
had discussed the helpers near at 
hand they talked about the traf- 
fic officer down town on the 
streets of the city, and the high- 
way patrols in the country. It 
was natural that the traffic sig- 
nals should come into the con- 
versation, which led to a recogni- 
tion of the men who plan, erect 
and govern the traffic lights, for 
they too help to keep our people 
safe. 


Automobiles and busses are not 
the only hazards. Our police force 
protects us from robbers of all 
sorts and the firemen protect our 
homes from fire. The children 
found that there were a great 
many people involved in keeping 
our country a safe place to live. 
They saw that the soldiers, sailors 
and marines, were just a part of 
this great force and that their 
principal function was not to go 
out and shoot. 
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Soldiers and Sailors saluting the flag 
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At another school the children 
considered the flag and what it 
stood for. There were many 
things to learn about the flag 
which interested the children. 

When they turned to their 
crayons and paper, many of the 
resulting pictures showed chil- 
dren holding the flag or march- 
ing with the flag. Perhaps we 
don’t always realize what it 
means to a child to be the flag 
bearer on some important occa- 
sion. Many of the children men- 
tioned “new flag” when they 
dictated their stories about the 
flag. 

In one school room the photo- 
grapher called a small Japanese 
boy to come to the front so that 
he could be seen in the picture. 

“Oh, no,” said the little fellow, 
“Don’t take a picture of me, Take 
a picture of the American flag,” 
and he threw his arm wide to 
point to the flag. 

Children enjoy ceremonies of 
all kinds. These rather solemn 
occasions inspire respect and are 
not soon forgotten. In the study 
of the flag many of the first and 
second grade children, as well as 
the older pupils chose to make 
a picture of children saluting the 
flag. 

Both Robert and Jay have made 
the boys and girls standing very 
straight before the flag. Bob chose 
to show the soldiers and sailors 
saluting the flag. Nancy made a 
booklet of four pages and illu- 
strates the uses of the flag. She 
says, “Nancy has a new flag” on 
the second page, “She put it on 
her house,” and on the succeed- 
ing pages, “Then she put it in 
front of the Post Office” and 
“Then she put it in front of the 
school to see how it would look.” 


Children who saw a parade on 
Veterans’ Day drew pictures of 
the soldiers and sailors marching 
and pictures of the tanks and 
other machines that are used in 
the defense of our country. It was 
quite natural that many children 
included the activities of the Red titles or subjects for paintings “When Jimmy Carried the Flag,” 
Cross in their pictures. and drawings that will be stimu- “Helping the Red Cross,” “The 

The teacher may wish to give lating. Some such titles would be (Turn to Page 63) 
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Keep Them Reading 
By Charts 


LAVILA E. SMART 


BONES FOR ROVER 

Cut out any good picture of 
a dog or have one drawn and 
put on the board. As the chil- 
dren read, a paper bone is put 
in the dog’s dish. Name of the 
book to go on the bone and 
name of the child. The dish 
can be emptied if it is made 
double. When it is full, the 
bones can be buried under a 
paper tree for Rover to dig up 
when it is time for the book re- 
ports. If third or fourth grad- 
ers take part, a simple book 
review could be tucked into the 
bone if it is made double, so 
they won’t forget the general 
idea of the book. 


TURKEY FEATHERS 

Draw a large picture of a 
turkey out of the large sheets 
of construction paper or tan 
wrapping paper. Make colored 
feathers of paper with the 
name of a book on each one 
that’ the teacher or librarian 
wants read. As the children 
read the book, let them draw 
the feather from the turkey 
until he is picked clean for 
Thanksgiving. 


FUNNY FACE THE CLOWN 
Make any drawing of a clown 
out of paper, using the face 
only, and give him a big laugh- 
ing mouth. On the back of the 
clown make a pocket from the 
mouth to the neck ruffle. Funny 
face is a very hungry clown, so 
feed him paper peanuts about 
two inches by one inch long 
with the names of the book and 

| the child on the peanut. When 

| the time is up, put all of the 
paper peanuts in a sheet of 
paper shaped like a sack. Cover 
with cellophane. Names and 


g, titles will show. Everyone can 

‘he see what a big bag of peanuts 
the clown got. 
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GRAVEL PILE 


Buy a plastic dump truck for 
a few cents from the dime 
store. Fasten it on the board 
and let the children draw in a 
road and a gravel pit. Books 
the teacher wants read are put 
on small paper stones. As the 
books are read, the child adds 
his name and puts it in the 
dump truck until there is a 
full load. 


WITCHES’ BREW 


For an October chart to get 
the children to read more of 
a variety of books, make two 
witches and a big black caul- 
dron of paper on an orange 
background, with the proper 
red fire underneath. Any child 
participating must read a dif- 
ferent type of book than he has 
been and may put the small 
folded report or title, if a small 
child, in the cauldron. Toward 
the end of the month see what 
kinds of books the witches 
brewed. This helps for those 
who always want to read an 
animal story or a fairy tale etc. 
and adds a hint of mystery to 
the reading. 


WISE OLD OWL 


The owl must be about fourteen 
inches or so with large eyes. 
Make the owl’s eyes separate 
and paste only the owl on the 
background. The eyes have two 
tiny holes cut in them so a 
string may be fastened on the 
back to make them move when 
the string is pulled. As one 
child stands behind the owl 
that is mounted on a large 
paper, another gives his re- 
port. Acting as a jury, one 
child or more, pull the string 
to move the eyes if the pupil 
can answer the right questions 
about the book. Three nods of 
the owl out of five means the 


report is accepted. Then the 
title is put on a paper shaped 
like the back of a book between 
paper book ends for the owl’s 
book shelf. The jury can learn 
to ask quite specific questions 
if the project is carried on say 
once a week for a month or so, 
and it combines a chart with 
an activity using the entire 
group. 


KING’S GOLD 


Everyone likes play money it 
seems. Make Midas the king 
who loved gold, out of paper. 
The money can be made from 
foil from old greeting cards. 
Shape some like coins and some 
like bars and some like smaller 
specks of gold dust. Name of 
the book and name of the child 
can be put on the back or if 
plain yellow paper is used on 
the front. This would take care 
of two or three reading divi- 
sions in the room if some chil- 
dren are divided into ability 
groups, or just divided by per- 
iods if it’s a large room where 
the teacher has more than one 
reading session. 


SANTA’S PACK 


A large Santa Claus carries 
a big pack, cellophane covered 
over construction paper. Small 
paper books are made with the 
title on each. As the children 


* read the pack is full. If reports 


are desired, make the book 
about two inches square. Staple 
in two or three blank pages 
for a few notes or two. 


BOOK FRIEND VALENTINE 


Instead of sending all of the 
valentines to children, have 
them send one to a book friend, 
for whatever book is being 
read or especially liked at the 
time. On the valentine could 
be the name of the book and 
author and name of the child. 
Inside could be a letter saying 
why the child liked this book 
friend character. 
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Au ABOARD for a tour 
through outer space on the magic 
carpet of creative, expressive art! 
And because no one has really 
ventured out there yet, those who 
“live to tell their tale” have ex- 
plored a topic thrilling enough to 
stimulate their creative imagina- 
tions as far as outer space itself! 

Anything can happen in outer 
space and it usually does when 
children draw their own percep- 
tions of the world that lies be- 
yond our own planet, Earth. In so 


ATele vision 
Forecast Spece, 


doing they integrate what they 
have learned about astronomy 
through reading both in their 
school and home, motion pictures, 
excursions to planetariums and 
museums, and other perceptual 
experiences. What’s more, a topic 
like this may arise directly from 
the curriculum of the elementary 
school itself; a science unit study 
on “The Solar System,” or a sec- 
tion in the reading textbook de- 
voted to “Beyond Our Earth” or 
“Tall Tales.” 


Outer 
Space 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Teacher, 
Clinton Elementary School 


Chicago, Illinois 


Some children cleverly depicted 
fantastic scenes of the ultimate 
of science-fiction; space travel 
where rocket ships zoom along at 
colossal speeds, interplanetary 
wars, invaders of the Earth from 
the planet Mars, planetary colli- 
sions, and experimental space 
satellites. Others artistically con- 
jured colorful conglomerations 
of celestial spheres, both real and 
imaginary, and their orbits. 

Children in my classes chose a 
great diversity of processes and 
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materials to depict this highly 
motivating topic. Some used cray- 


ons, charcoal pencils, colored 
chalk, or water color, tempera, or 
finger paint; employing the pic- 
torial approach on drawing pa- 
per. These they hung on the bul- 
letin board wall space. Others 
modeled clay “space” figures. 
These they later glazed and fired 
for a table exhibit. Still others 
modeled their figures and forms 
of the future in outer space in 
balsa wood with both stick and 
solid objects or turned to paper 
construction. When painted they 
hung them from a wire which 
they connected from wall to wall 
across the middle of the room 
above the heads of the children. 
Finally some turned to using 
papier mache. They made paper 
rocket ships over wire construc- 
tion. They modeled paper planets 
over rubber balls. When dry, the 
balls were removed by cutting 
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two half spheres of the outer 
papier mache covering. These 
were also suspended from the 
wire. The result from this variety 
of activities was a room displayed 
with an eye to outer space that 
merited “ohs” and “ahs” from 


the classes they invited to see it. 

If these drawings by my chil- 
dren are any indication of what 
lies in the heavens, then anyone 
who travels out there in the near 
future is in for an adventurous 
trip indeed. 
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the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry one half mile from our 
school. 


Illustration 3 — Eddie makes 
plaques for his room at home. 
Baseball is his chief interest. 
Notice the very carefully modelled 
letters for the C.U.B.S. He made 
another larger plaque with base- 
balls and baseball bats on it. Each 
was modelled and painted very 
neatly. We displayed them in our 
hall art case with glass doors 
which are locked. This case makes 
for enthusiasm. 


Illustration 4 — Kathy works 
very carefully. She lets nothing 
hurry her to do a slip-shod job. 
Her pictures have more meaning 
in them than the majority in her 
group. 


Illustration 5 — Stuart divides 
his spaces better than the major- 
ity in his grade. This is a street 


. Stuart h ideas 
Meaningful 
bs he cannot seem to stop work 
Experiences when it is time for the class to 


2 A leave. In fact this is one of the 
JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art Emeritus art teachers’ problems to get chil- 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago dren to pick up on time. They 


THE expressions on the chil- 
dren’s faces show that they are 
busy on work which is meaning- 
ful to them. This is no work as- 
signed by a teacher to many chil- 
dren. 

Illustration 1 — Mack has car- 
ried for two years his interest 
in painting pictures and making 
clay models of prehistoric ani- 
mals. He took them to the High 
School shop to have them fired 
and glazed. Children have this op- 
portunity. Many prefer painting 
them with tempera colors which 
are brighter. 

Illustration 2 — Notice the ab- 
sorbed look on Ekkehard’s face 
as he uses a ruler to shape the 
sides of his submarine. This sub- 
marine was more perfectly pro- 
portioned than any other sub- 
marine modelled in our art class. 
The details were more carefully 
worked out. We have a famous 
captured German submarine in 
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become so absorbed that they 
don’t hear her repeated request 


that all begin to pick up so that 
the desks will be cleared for the 
oncoming class. 


Illustration 6 — We see Yarka 
pinning up her Easter Egg Spe- 
cial. She enjoyed the subject she 
chose for herself, and is proud to 
pin it up in the art room, Later 
it was exhibited in the hall. Yarka 
makes so many pictures so quickly 
that she is often given a “one man 
show” in the school corridor. A 
school needs to give extra op- 
portunities to the outstanding 
student. 


Illustration 7 — We see Susie 
putting some extra little touches 
on her charming colorful figurine. 
Diana looks on as she walks by 
with her paint bottle. 

Children learn much from see- 
ing what others do and the child 
who is given the praise, profits 
also. A school is a small world. 
In any world those who do and 
appreciate art need all the 
possible encouragement. Many 
parents of children in school are 
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too busy to care much about the 
art children do. In a large city 
many live in small apartments 
where space is not plentiful. With 
four children in such an apart- 


ment each has very little room for 
his art productions. It is essen- 
tial for the school therefore 
to provide extra encouragement 
from the art teacher, often from 
visitors, the principal and most of 
all from other children in these 
informal moments right in the 
art class. 

Much is being said today about 
this or that theory in teaching 
art. We cannot go far wrong if 
we give children supplies, time 
to use them and the opportunity 
to choose their own subjects. All 
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art periods cannot be free choice 
for there are many children who 
have no ideas. This seems like a 
strong statement. It happens even 
in classes where children have 
high I. Q’s. In fact many children 
who pass a high I. Q. test are 
very academic. They would rath- 
er read and talk than do work 
with materials. 

Some work with materials is 
very important for such children. 
One of the art teacher’s biggest 
tasks is to inspire, provide at- 
tractive materials, encourage and 
teach such children. The en- 
thusiasm of their classmates and 
the excellent work done by many 
in the class is not enough. Unless 
the teacher does something about 
it some can sit and do nothing but 
watch others. 


Many visitors say, “I cannot 
have free periods. The only ones 
who get anything done are the 
good ones.” If she gives up these 
opportunities for the good ones 
she is reducing class procedures 
to the level of the mediocre. 


Someone says, “Be specific. Tell 
exactly what the art teacher does 
for those with no ideas.” 


The first thing she can do is 
to try to bring out some interest. 
“Who goes to camp in summer?” 
Many do. “Are there scenes there 
that you would like to illustrate?” 
She knows why they do not care 
to do this. It takes ability to draw. 
The biggest drawback to interest 


in our art class is inability to 
draw. Some superficial person 
says, “The trouble here is that 
the teacher has forced adult 
standards on the children. This 
has made them too critical of 
their own results.” 

This is not the correct answer. 
It is more like this: “Some chil- 
dren in the class draw real well. 
Others admire them. They realize 
that they are very poor com- 
pared with these skillful ones. 
Rather than appear inferior they 
pose as disinterested.” 

Many children welcome definite 
teaching of the human figure. 
Some learn by the oval method 
known to many. 

Some teachers get results with 
the stick figure method. Many de- 
vices are used to help get the 
head in proportion to the rest of 
the figure. Children who draw 
well can be excused from the de- 
finite teaching. Children are used 
to this procedure in arithmetic 
and swimming. Those who need 
the teaching are taught. Concen- 
trating on a definite job like 
drawing people better is accepted 
by all as it is accepted in other 
subjects to learn a specific thing 


(Turn to page 63) 
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OU certainly may enroll 
your daughter for the coming 
term Mrs. Nelson,” said Mr. 
Davis, superintendent of schools. 

Mrs. Nelson, with tears in her 
eyes, put her arm around Kathy, 
her seven year old daughter, and 
said simply, “Thank you.” 

Until this year Kathy Nelson 
could not be enrolled in school. 
She is one of America’s million 
or more retarded children. And 
until recently, they have for the 
most part been forgotten chil- 
dren. Only a few larger school 
systems have had provisions for 
teaching the mentally retarded 
child. There is a comparatively 
small number of private schools 
within reach of only the well-to- 
do. In the majority of cases the 
youngster has been left at home 
without any educational op- 
portunity, or was put into an 
institution. 

In October 1950, at Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota a group of par- 
ents of retarded children formed 
to organize the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children. This 
represented a drive on the part 
of isolated parents to band to- 
gether and obtain help for their 
forgotten children. They felt that 
if educators and the public knew 
about their problem fully they 
would cooperate to give these 
youngsters a chance. 

Since that day in 1950 when 
the first unit was organized, the 
membership has grown to over 
375 state and local units with 
over 45,000 members. With fer- 
vor, yet with sound purpose they 
have worked in unity on the com- 
munity state and national level to 
aid the cause of the mentally 
retarded child. 

The NARC points out that the 
incidence of mental retardation 
is more widespread than general- 
ly realized. Using an established 
estimate of 3% of the population 
as being mentally retarded, out 
of each 100,000 population, there 
will be: 3000 mentally retarded, 
200 rheumatic heart cases, 120 
permanently disabled polio cases, 
and 15 cases of blindness. These 
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Finding Our Forgotten 
Children 


MARTIN TONN 
Supervisor of Special Education, Carrol County, lowa 


comparative figures show that 
provisions must be made for this 
group so largely neglected. 

The mentally retarded child has 
a condition of impaired or incom- 
plete mental development. He will 
exhibit a slowness to learn, 
limited vocational capacity, and 
usually reduced social grace. The 
seriously mentally retarded per- 
son has been described by some 
educators as an individual who 
remains a child all his life. 

One of the definite accomplish- 
ments in the field of mental re- 
tardation in recent years is the 
abandonment of the stigma loaded 
names, idiot, imbecile, and moron. 
The degree of handicap is indi- 
cated now as low, medium and 
upper level retardation. Educa- 
tors classify them as _ feeble- 
minded, mentally handicapped, 
and slow-learning children. 

Mental retardation is no res- 
pecter of person or position. It 
occurs at all social and economic 
levels regardless of race or na- 
tional origin. There are a great 
many different causes for mental 
retardation just as there are 
many reasons for the stunting of 
physical growth. Many diseases 
such as scarlet fever, German 
measles, and meningitis may lead 
to mental retardation. This may 
result either before birth or in 
early childhood. Birth injuries 
and interferences in normal 
prenatal development also ac- 
count for many children having a 
mental handicap. Brain injuries 
resulting from accidents may 
produce mental retardation. In 
many cases, the exact cause of 
retardation is unknown and it is 
hoped that research in this area 
may reduce this total. 

The NARC states that while 
the birth percentage of retarda- 
tion remains more or less con- 


stant, the high birth-rate of 
recent years means that more 
retarded children are born today 
than ever before. This fact, plus 
increased life-expectancy estab- 
lishes mental retardation as one 
of the most urgent educational 
and social problems of our nation 
today. 

There has been a tendency in 
the past to classify all mentally 
retarded children as dull and un- 
able to profit from schooling. 
Studies show however, that 75% 
of the total number of retarded 
children will attain a mental age 
of 8 to 12 years. This is the upper 
group who can profit from special 
classes. With proper training and 
guidance they can learn to be- 
come self-supporting, and _ live 
happy, useful lives in the com- 
munity. 

About 20% of the mentally 
retarded fall into the middle 
group. They will attain a mental 
age of 3 to 8. They can benefit 
greatly from social training, and 
many of them can become at least 
partially self-supporting. In addi- 
tion to our moral responsibility to 
educate these children, it is defi- 
nitely economically sound to train 
them so they can become useful 
members of society rather than 
a burden to the family and the 
community. 

Only five percent of the mental- 
ly retarded group are severely 
handicapped. As adults they will 
have a mental age of 3 years or 
less. This group truly remain 
“children” all of their lives. Most 
of them can however benefit from 
training along minimum social 
lines to take caré of their own 
bodily needs. It is this group that 
will most likely need institutional 
care. 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Loretta Caporal has worked the letters of her first name Melanie Thomas’ design is nice enough for sport shirt 

into a gayly colored design of red, green, orange and material, with its groups of dark and light squares. See 

purple. Notice the variety of designs she has used around the many different ideas she had for motifs! There are 
each letter. no two alike. 


Design Fun In The Second Grade 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, College of Education 
University of Florida 


SMALL children in crowded 
schools and on double session 
schedules these days have a con- 
centrated program with which to 
contend. Many of the teachers 
with these conditions say, “There 
is no time for art.” 

Miss Hazel Stubbs of the An- 
nie B. Morgan School of Jackson-_ 
ville, Florida, however, is a firm 
believer in providing opportun- 
ities for creative expression in 
many ways. 

For this particular lesson in 
design Miss Stubbs gave each 
child a sheet of one inch squared 
paper and hints on how to start 
filling in the spaces with a de- 
sign. “Use your name,” she said. 

The letters of Laura Travassos’ names show.,up well the 


way she worked them out in her design with apples, stars, in each square then skip a oqguaee 
arrows and water waves. and start your name over again 
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Wayne Williams was so engrossed in thinking of many 
different ideas for his squares he forgot about the letters 
of his name. He didn’t need them for his design. He had a 
variety of subject matter such as: apples, oranges, ban- 
anas, flowers, plants, trees, wigwams, houses, people, the 
sun, moon, stars and even rain. His colors were distributed 


Jeanette Whiteside became very much engrossed in work- 
ing out her design. Her main interest was in thinking up 
many unusual designs for the squares and in getting dark 
rich colors. She has tall houses and trees, flowers, stars, 
fans, crosses, flags (even flags on boats). She has animals, 


too. Another symbol she seems to like is 100. 
beautifully, with reds, yellows, green and purple used in 


many ways throughout the whole page. 


until you fill the whole page. Put 
little designs in the vacant squares 
and around the letters to make 
the whole page very pretty. Use 
as many different colors as you 
wish.” With this meager instruc- 
tion, Miss Stubbs went on to help 
a slow reading group. The other 
children worked happily creat- 
ing designs on their pieces of 
squared paper. Some of the in- 
teresting designs of this activity 
are illustrated here. Note the 
originality and difference of de- 
sign each child developed, in his 
own characteristic style. 

Miss Stubbs is a wise teacher. 
She realizes that it is important 
to display the children’s work for 
everyone to see and admire. It 
makes each child very happy to 
hear favorable comments about 
his work from his fellow stu- 
dents. And that good feeling 
makes the children want to go on 


D Rui ll th t 
doing more and. better things. ewey Ruis used all the letters of both his names. He 


made them large enough to fill the squares, too. 
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Experiments 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Textures for “underneath” design of “Rubbed crayon over textures.” 


A senior student of mine, 
(from Wisconsin State College at 
Eau Claire,) Cleo Mae Kroll, did 
some experimenting with various 
media in thinking particularly 
about the very lower grades and 
kindergarten. All of us have done 
various experiments along this 
line and these may be old to 
you but I present the ideas to 
you for what they are worth. The 
illustrations accompanying this 
article are hers, not the work of 
the children. a 


1. Wax crayon shavings melted 
with a hot iron. 

Scatter shavings of wax crayon 
between two sheets of manila 
drawing (or other drawing) 
paper. Melt with a hot iron. Be- 
cause the»wax tends to spread 
very rapidly when hot, be sure to 
drop the shavings sparingly on 
the paper. The iron should not 
be kept on the paper for longer 
than 2 or 3 seconds. Ironing over 
a newspaper will protect the iron- 
ing board. Other papers may be 
used. Tissue paper is too thin but 
paper toweling is nice. 

Next, chalk and wax crayon 
shavings together were tried. 
This works fine. Pastels of chalk 
and crayon on black construction 
is very nice. 

After these pieces are finished, 
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it is well to spray them with a 
fixative as they smear very easily. 
2.. Water color blot designs. 

Fold a piece of drawing paper in 
half. Paint a simple design in 
water color (transparent or 
opaque) on one half of the paper. 
Quickly press the two halves to- 
gether. Two or three colors may 
be applied quite successfully. 
Colored paper as well as plain 
may be used. A very wet brush 
must be used and you must work 
rapidly. The blotting must be 
done immediately after the paint 


is applied. This sort of idea might 
be well applied to a border design 
for a class room. 


8. Water color droppings on tis- 
sue paper. 
Drop color from your loaded 
brush—one color at a time—on 
to tissue paper, dropping at ran- 
dom. You may use two or three 
colors. Let the paper dry. This 
project might well work out for 
Christmas gift wrapping paper. 


4. Chalk on Wet paper. 
Many interesting and exciting 


Wax crayon shavings melted with a hot iron 
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compositions (picture or designs) 
may be obtained by drawing with 
chalk on wet paper. It is like see- 
ing stones in the water—bright 
and shining. It may be a quick 
easy means of expression. 

Wet the paper completely (with 

a rag or sponge) then quickly and 
freely draw the composition with 
colored chalks before the paper 
dries. The colors turn very bril- 
liant and attractive. 
5. Rubbed crayon over textures. 
Many materials may be used 
for “underneath” texture effects. 
Some examples are: cob of corn, 
yarn, string, metal flat objects as 
well as the rough texture of the 
classroom wall, the ventilators 
and the perforations on the paper 
cutter. This type of design may 
be mounted attractively on col- 
ored paper and any number of 
combinations made to create 
scenes. 

A small train was cut-in parts 
—out of cardboard and together 
with wire, yarn and rick rack, 
a “crayon rubbing on paper over 
texture” was made. The scene 
“rubbed over” was arranged and 
held in place with scotch tape. 
There should be unlimited pos- 
sibilities along this line. 

Finally, Miss Kroll cut out 
certain shapes and with addi- 
tional colored shapes created a 
3-D scene of 3 Negro children and 
a dog playing against a back- 
ground of hills and trees. Small 
pieces of sponge were mounted 


Chalk on wet paper 
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Combined texture and third dimension scene 


between papers to create the 3-D 
effect. 

Following up these ideas furth- 
er, Miss Kroll collected a large 
box full of scrap materials which 
she found around the house. The 
box contained such things as but- 


tons, yarns, twine, pins, scraps of 
cloth, feathers, rubber bands, etc. 
Using these various scraps with 
paper, she manufactured the head 
of a negro girl. Specifically, she 
used black and red construction 
(Turn to page 63) 
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A Thanksgiving 
Activity 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Laboratory School 
illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


Tue BOYS and girls had 
studied about the Pilgrims going 
to Holland and then leaving there 
and going to America on the May- 
flower. After the landing at 
Plymouth the thrilling adventure 
part of the story was over and 
interest seemed to lag. 

There was little glamour or 
adventure in the hard work and 
illness that became the daily 
routine of the members of the 
Colony. However, with the in- 
troduction of Samoset, Squanto 
and Massasoit to the story of the 
Pilgrims, interest revived and 
continued throughout the series 
of lessons on the events that 
culminated in the First Thanks- 
giving Feast in America. 

The children quickly saw the 
possibilities of scenes for drama- 
tization. Therefore this method 
was used throughout the study. 
The boys and girls became so 
proficient at adlibbing dialogue 
and action that when someone 
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suggested we should invite an- 
other class to see OUR PLAY, we 
had no moments of stage fright. 

The children were so confident 
of the stories and action that any 
child could take any part and 
some one would promptly supply 
the needed information to point 
up a scene. This was all done in 
a cooperative, natural and in- 
formal manner that was a joy to 
every one concerned. 

The children made their own 
accessories for the dramatization, 
and scouted around and found 
things they could not make. 

They decided to call the produc- 
tion “Our Play About The Pil- 
grims”. The play was introduced 
by a prologue which was read by 
one of the girls. The prologue was 
the result of a class discussion 
and a combination of contribu- 
tions by all of the group. 

The scenery for the play was 
a large mural which showed a 
Pilgrim home in a clearing with 


many stumps of trees around it, 
and a pine forest as a_back- 
ground. 

The class stood in front‘of the 
mural as the Prologue was read. 
They wore their Pilgrim cos- 
tumes. The men had tall hats, the 
girls, white caps, neckerchiefs, 
and aprons. 


OUR PLAY ABOUT 
THE PILGRIMS 
Prologue 

We are the Pilgrims. We came 
from England. 

Pilgrims are people who go to 
a far away place so they may go to 
the church they wish, so they can 
worship God in their own way. 
We wanted to go to our own 
church so we came to America to 
start one here. 

We left England, September 
16, 1620. 

We sailed on the Mayflower. 
We were in storms and were cold 
and hungry and sick on the long 
trip. 

We saw land for the first time 
on the nineteenth of November. 

We finally landed at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, on December 21, 
1620. We had to build our own 
homes and our furniture. We did 
not have much to eat that winter. 
We caught fish and some of us 
hunted game in the forest. 

Many of our group were sick 
and died. 

Those who were left had to 
work hard. When spring came we 
did not have much seed left to 
plant. Friendly Indians came to 
us and helped us. 

The Pilgrim men have removed 
their tall black hats and wear 
knit caps. They are digging in the 
soil and they talk about the few 
seeds they have and how many 
stones are in the ground. They 
wonder if the corn will grow. The 
Indians enter. The Pilgrims stop 
work. They greet Squanto by 
name. The Indians and the Pil- 
grims talk about the corn. 
Squanto tells the men he would 
like to show them how the In- 
dians plant corn. One of the In- 
dians brings a basket to Squanto 
and he takes out fish and shows 
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A tag board strip fastened to back 
of feather to stiffen it 


gan 


guns made of cardboard 


caps made from 
handkerchiefs 


hat made from black 
construction paper-- 
band of white with 

silver paper buckle 


how he puts two fish in each hill 
and the corn on top of the fish. 
He explains this will make the 
corn grow and have better corn 
for the harvest. The Pilgrims are 
impressed. They nod their heads 
and all leave to catch fish for 
fertilizer for the corn. 

The smaller children in the 
group come out as Pilgrim chil- 
dren and they talk about playing 
games they had learned before 
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Indian corn 


corncob Peace Fipe 


stem made of small 
dowel rod 


they came to America. Two of 
the Pilgrim mothers talk about 
the games they played in England 
before they went to Holland. 
They urge the children to play 
the games so they will not forget 
their English home land. 

The children play the games: 
Here We Go Around the Mul- 
berry Bush; Oats, Peas and Bar- 
ley; Hop Scotch; Ring Around 
the Rosy; London Bridge is Fall- 
ing Down. 


trencher 


fish from tag 
board 


collar made from 
handkerchief 


Governor Bradford enters as 
Chief Massasoit comes in. The 
children go away and the Pil- 
grims and Indians return with 
baskets of fish and corn. They all 
sit and talk about being friends 
and having peace. Every one 
thinks they can all live together 
and be friends. They smoke the 
peace pipe. Massasoit says, 
“This peace will last as long as 
I live.” 
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The Pilgrims are walking 
about in groups talking avout the 
summer being almost over and 
the corn has started to ripen. 
The women tell about gathering 
berries and fruit for drying for 
winter. The men talk about fish- 
ing and drying the fish, and about 
the deer they had killed and had 
dried the meat. 

This is Sunday and the Pil- 
grims file across the stage with 
the men carrying guns. They 
group at one side of the stage 
and sing “Old Hundred”. 

The Pilgrims are busy bring- 
ing pumpkins, squash, baskets of 
corn and fruit to the Common 
House. These things are placed 
at the rear of the stage. Governor 
Bradford enters and talks with 
the men about the wonderful har- 
vest and the good store of meat 
and fish they have for the winter. 
He suggests they should be 
Thankful for this and have a 
Day set aside for being Thankful. 
The men agree. They talk about 
the day and decide it should be 
a day of feasting and prayer. 

Someone suggests they should 
invite their friends the Indians. 
Bradford thinks this is a good 
idea. A Pilgrim is sent to invite 
Massasoit and some of his peo- 
ple. 

The Governor and Massasoit 
sit at a table. The other men sit 
on benches. The women are talk- 
ing about serving the men at the 


table. The food is in wooden 
bowls. The dishes are wooden 
trenchers. There is a spoon at 
each place made of wood. The 
table has fruit and pumpkins and 
squash in the center. The men 
talk about the harvest. The wo- 
men go to one side and talk about 
the kinds of food they have 
served. They talk about the three 
days they have spent cooking and 
how they expected about twenty 
Indians and now they have fed 
ninety. 

One woman says, “Well, be 
thankful we have plently of food 
this year so we can feed ninety.” 


The Mayflower 


Governor Bradford and Chief Massasoit become friends 


Another woman replies, “Yes, 
plently for today, and for all 
through the winter.” 

They all stand and _ “sing 
“America” to close the program. 

The children were at ease and 
their spontaneous dialogue was 
pleasing to themselves as well as 
to the audience. Children are 
quite resourceful and if allowed 
to use their ideas will come forth 
with many excellent ones. 

The costumes were limited to 
the simplest means possible for 
identification with a character. 
The Indians’ headbands were 
strips of heavy paper stapled 
together and decorated with In- 
dian designs. A feather cut from 
colored construction paper was 
fastened to the band. The chief 
had three feathers in his head- 
band. The feathers were made by 
folding a paper and cutting out 
the feather, then snipping closely 
along the edge as for fringe. 
Open the feather and staple a 
strip of tag board to the back for 
stiffness. 

Hats for the Pilgrims men 
were made from black construc- 
tion paper with buckles cut from 
silver paper. The knit caps were 
the boys’ own winter caps. 

Caps and collars for the girls 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Notes From Your Audio 
Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


QOcroser is a. time for more 
of those indoor activities that can 
be correlated with so many of the 
classroom subjects. Things that 
will widen the horizons and give 
many subjects more interest and 
meaning. 

This all brings to mind one of 
last summer’s workshops. We 
spent a most satisfying and 
pleasant period at Capital Uni- 
versity in Columbus, Ohio watch- 
ing, and assisting, where we 
could, in the work being done 
for, and with classroom teachers. 
Dr. Gene Taylor had assembled 
a staff of wonderful workers con- 
sisting of Imogene Hilyard of 
Bexley, Ohio, Kay McGill of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, Edith Keller, State 
Supervisor of Music for Ohio and 
Edna Doll of East Orange, N. J. 
and your own Audio-Visual Con- 
sultant. 

Edna Doll gave the group some 
very inspirational material in the 
use of rhythms. Through the use 
of simple body motions she in- 
troduced the group to dance steps 
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and routines that the average 
classroom teacher can use with 
her children producing a wealth 
of expression and feeling through 
music. To make it still easier she 
used a recording of music that 
she had originated and we were 


very happy to learn that this rec- 
ord with its very valuable pro- 
gram notes and teaching aids will 
be available this season to all 
teachers. Just ask for informa- 
tion about Edna Doll’s record of 
“Basic Rhythms” and we will 
send it to you. 

We were also very much im- 
pressed by the work Kay McGill 
did with her Melody Bells. This 
set of hand bells costing less than 
$5.00 was used to introduce the 
children to music skills and with 
very little effort we saw class- 
room teachers become experts in 
producing lovely melodies and 
harmonies. 

After Capital we went west to 
the campus of Indiana University 
and the workshop on Early 
Grades conducted by Adaline 
McCall of North Carolina, Mrs. 
Wayne Everman of Anderson, In- 
diana and Alex Zimmerman Mu- 
sic Director for the city of San 
Diego, California. Here we picked 
up a tip that we do want to pass 
along. Mrs. Everman showed us, 
and let us use a set of bells she 
had assembled by hunting through 
many stores that sell these little 
imported novelty bells made of 
brass. We recorded some songs 
with a class group singing accom- 
panied by the bells and an Auto 
Harp and the results were really 

(Turn to page 64) 
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My School Is The Nicest School 


LAVINA JASNOCH 


Why Unit Was Chosen 
Major Purposes 
Approach 


Teaching Procedure 
a. Reading 

b. Language Arts 

c. Social Studies 

d. Health and Safety 
e. Art 


Conclusion of Unit 


Why Unit Was Chosen 

All children need to know the reason for 
being good citizens. They should be able to 
see that when each one does his part larger 
things can be accomplished. 

Children must grow in understanding, at- 
titudes, and skills; therefore we must guide 
them in the proper direction for this growth. 
Major Purposes 

To teach the child the importance of being 
a good citizen. 

To create an awareness of doing the right 
thing. 

To teach rules of good citizenship. 

To stimulate interest in school and com- 
munity appearances. 

To provide direct contact with prominent 
contributing citizens. 


Approach 
It seems the best approach and the one 
most effective in reaching all the phases of 
good citizenship is by these direct questions. 
As the questions are discussed chart 
stories should be composed at the blackboard 
and later copied or mimeographed. I would 
advise using one question for each class 
period in these lower grades. 
A. What can you do to make our school 
the nicest school you know? 
1. I can enter into games. 
2. I can remember to walk, not run in the 
halls. 
3. I can remember to walk up and down 
stairs. 
B. How can you be more kind in our 
school? 
1. I can share my playthings. 
2. I can help little children. 
3. I can invite bashful children to play 
games. 
4. I won’t laugh if they make mistakes. 


C. What can you do to teach others good 
manners? 

1. I can say good morning to my friends. 
2.. I can smile when I meet people. 

3. I can speak quietly. 

4. I can take turns, 


D. How can you help do your share of work 

here? 

1. Ican put away my books and toys. 

2. Ican keep my desk neat. 

3. I can clean off my shoes before coming 
into the building. 

4. I won’t write on walls or sidewalks. 

E. How can you be more pleasant in school? 

1. I can play without quarreling. 

2. I can try to be cheerful. 

3. I can keep busy when the teacher is out 
of the room. 


- How can we learn to be more truthful? 
I will tell the truth even if it hurts. 
I will not use foolish excuses for doing 
things I shouldn’t. 

. How can you be a good sport in school? 

I can win without bragging. 

I can lose without grumbling. 


I can keep my eyes on my own work. 
I can play fair. 


- How can we work as a team in school? 


1. We can all help with the work in our 
room. 

2. We can decide things cheerfully as a 
group. 

3. Wecan help on school projects. 

I. How can we enjoy beauty around us? 

1. We can enjoy the outdoors. 

2. We can tell about the beautiful things 


we saw on our way to and from school. 
We can pick up papers on the school 
grounds and clean up the school room. 
How can we be healthy in school? 
We can eat a good breakfast. 
We can get plenty of sleep at night. 
We can sit and stand straight. 
We can cover our coughs and sneezes. 
. How can we practice safety in school? 
We can obey traffic rules. 
We can keep toys off the floor. 
We can pick up broken glass on the 
schoolground. 
We can keep sharp things out of our 
mouth, nose and ears. 
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L. How can we be more saving in school? 
1. We can eat all our lunch. 

2. Wecan save some of our spending money. 
3. We can use school materials carefully. 


Teaching Procedure 
A. Reading 


1.. Mimeograph the chart stories that were 
written on the blackboard each day. 
Have the children read these and illu- 
strate the one rule on each page that he 
will work on the hardest. 

Read: “Manners Can Be Fun” and 
“Safety Can Be Fun.” 

by Munro Leaf. 

Primary children can read the film 
strips on safety and good citizenship. To 
provide a more varied reading the teach- 
er may read part of the strip — also 
some of it may be read in unison. 


. Language Arts. 


Teach new games that will include all 


boys and girls. 
Learn quiet games. 
Learn singing and action games. 
Bring pictures showing someone doing 
things a good citizen should do. Have 
each child tell about the picture he 
brought. 
Make up stories of how a boy or girl 
showed that he was a good citizen. Tell 
it orally. 
Write letters to the janitor and a tax 
payer asking them to come to your room 
and tell us in what ways we can help 
them make our school the nicest school. 
. Social Studies. 

Have the janitor come to your room and 
tell what we can do to make his work 
easier and to make our school the best 
school. Also ask him to tell us his duties 
and add any other interesting things 
about his work. 
Follow this up by making an illustration 
of the janitor at work. Make up an ori- 
ginal story to place under the illustration: 

Mr. Harris is our janitor. 

He is neat. 

He keeps well. 

He obeys rules. 

He helps us. 

He does his work well. 

We can help him by picking up papers, not 

throwing papers on the schoolgrounds and 

by not marking on walls or furniture. 

2. Write a story about your teacher. 

We like Miss Jones. 
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She helps everybody. 

She likes us. 

She never gets mad. 

She is kind. 

We can help her by working quietly and 
keeping our room neat and clean. 


3. Have a tax payer come in and tell us 
what he does and what we can do to help 
make our school the nicest school. Il- 
lustrate and copy the story you compose 
of him. 


Mr. Adams is a tax payer. A tax payer pays 
money to the school to use for books, paper, 
desks, playground equipment, new school 
buildings and many other things we have in 
school. 

The money a tax payer pays is called “a tax” 
or “taxes”. 

We can help him-by being careful with our 


“pooks and desks. 


e can help him by not wasting paper and 
other supplies. 


D. Health and Safety 


1. Discuss the importance of staying well, 
growing strong and playing safe so we 
will not be the cause of others catching 
our illness or causing others to have to 
take care of us. 

Learn poems and songs about good health 
and safety. 
Dramatize health and safety playlets. 


. Art. 


Make original drawings of good citizens 
in action. 

Paint a mural of each child doing some- 
thing towards helping his school to be 
the nicest school. 

Construct safety signs and use in a 
sandtable project. 

Put up neatness and quiet signs in rest- 
rooms and halls. 


V. Conclusion of the Unit. 


This unit may be concluded by making 
booklets of all the chart stories and illustra- 
tions made. 


You may conduct a “Good Citizen’s Day” 
— invite the parents or another class — 
(they love company) and have each child tell 
what he is doing to make his school the nicest 
school. Be sure to have all booklets, paintings 
and drawings from the unit on display on 
“Good Citizens’ Day”. The program could be 
concluded with a safety song. 
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Participation along with planned observation gives best results. 


Jane Parker Guides 
Her Student Teacher 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Wuen Teacher Jane Parker 
was asked to work with a student 
from the University for a sem- 
ester she weighed the matter pro 
and con before replying. It was 
discussed with other teachers and 
her principal who had had ex- 
perience; and she read from re- 
cent magazines and books. 

Jane learned that current 
practices in teacher education 
culminate in “student teacher” 
which, of course, is an improve- 
ment upon an older point of view 
which called the learner a 
“practice teacher”. In a similar 
way the term “critic teacher” 
has been rejected in favor of 
“co-operating teacher” because 
the latter more clearly expresses 
the function of an experienced 
professional person who works 
with a beginner. 

The work of a co-operating 
teacher is hard, and it is time- 
consuming. For the effort and 
time involved the monetary re- 
ward is far from sufficient. A 
good student teacher is helpful 
in a schoolroom and is delightful 
to work with, but a poor one is 
a trial and the drawbacks seem 
overwhelming. 
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“What effect will a student 
have upon my pupils?” wondered 
Miss Parker. The needs of the 
children come first and if, in any 
way, they are being hindered in 
their progress by this inexperi- 
enced person, action must be 
taken. However, this seldom, if 
ever, is necessary as the student 
has developed a readiness for the 
work before she is permitted to 
begin it. With the proper 
guidance a young enthusiastic 
person with new ideas can make 
a genuine contribution to the 
learning situation. More children 
in the group will be inspired to 
maximum effort by two different 
personalities and, when they are 
working together as a _ team, 
there is a superior learning situa- 
tion. 

The contact with the college 
supervisor is also stimulating and 
success is assured when there is 
sincere cooperation on all levels, 
a realization that diverse experi- 
ences are necessary and that 
neither the college nor the school 
can do the work alone. However, 
the co-operating teacher must 
realize that she has the most 
responsibility. The type of ex- 


perience the student gets in her 
classroom determines, to a very 
great extent, the success the be- 
ginning teacher will have in her 
own schoolroom. So the influence 
of co-operating teachers goes far 
beyond their own classrooms to 
enrich the experiences of hun- 
dreds of children taught by the 
student teachers. This is a worth- 
while way to contribute to the 
improvement of the profession. 

Jane Parker’s decision was 
made; and it was with a spirit of 
adventure that she began getting 
ready for her first student teach- 
er. She had read that future 
teachers look forward to their 
first experience with the same 
eager desire to learn that a medi- 
cal student anticipates his intern- 
ship in a hospital. But, too often 
they are disillusioned by a mono- 
tonous, tiresomely uniform school 
routine which they must endure. 

“This will be my challenge — 
to make student teaching the high 
inspiration it can be’, resolved 
Jane Parker. “Before I begin 
studying the work of a beginner 
perhaps I should study and eval- 
uate my own teaching in the light 
which it may appear to a young 
observer fresh from university 
classes where she has been learn- 
ing the newest philosophy and 
techniques of teaching.” 

Enthusiastically she made pre- 
paration believing that the first. 
day sets the pattern for the en- 
tire student teaching program 
and is most important in estab- 
lishing the most desirable rela- 
tionship between the student and 
the co-operating teacher. Ex- 
cerpts from the student teacher’s 
journal proves how well she suc- 
ceeded. 


THE FIRST DAY — 


I found myself standing alone 
in a light, airy kindergarten room 
painted in soft, restful pastel 
colors — the blue of the walls 
blending in with the blue tile 
floor. There was much window 
space including one window 
which reached from the ceiling 
almost to the floor, giving a lovely 
view of grass and sky, making 
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the out of doors seem like a part 
of the schoolroom. 

Thinking it better to arrive too 
early than too late, I was there a 
few minutes before my teacher 
came in. I noticed the Activity 
Alcove—the sink with running 
hot and cold water, the work 
counter, cupboards — everything 
adjusted to child size. Here were 
tables for working with clay and 
wood, the sand box, and easels 
for painting. 

Just then the teacher, Miss 
Parker, came into the room, and, 
for some strange reason, I wasn’t 
as frightened as I was expecting 
to be. I felt perfectly at ease as 
a@ very casual introduction was 
made; and I knew we would get 
along famously. Miss Parker 
showed me where to hang my 
coat and keep my purse in a 
locked cupboard (I knew that 
this was so that children would 
not be unnecessarily tempted by 
a purse being left carelessly about 
the room). I was given a large 
shelf in a cupboard next to the 
coat closet, for my books, mater- 
ials, etc. So many built-in cup- 
boards for the teacher’s use as 
well as the child’s! At one side of 
the room were cupboards for the 
rugs the children rest on and at 
another side were lockers for 
their paper, crayons, and other 
materials. And open shelves for 
puzzles, games, and toys; low 
dark green chalkboards and bul- 
letin boards galore! Even the 
locker doors served as excellent 
bulletin boards. “What a joy it 
will be to work in a kindergarten 
like this!” I thought to myself. 

Soon many tiny, strange faces 
appeared, by ones and twos, and 
after a few minutes the room was 
filled with thirty-eight happy 
youngsters sliding, playing with 
toys, talking among themselves 
and to Miss Parker and staring 
at me. I remembered what I had 
learned in an Education course 
— that the teacher should not 
force herself upon the children, 
but, instead, let them make the 
first steps in getting acquainted. 
My first impression was a sea of 
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I get to do more and more teaching every day! 


faces, but as they flitted about the 
room and some of them stopped 
to talk with me, the group began 
to take on personality. 

When Miss Parker played a 
snatch of music on the piano, 
the children came together and 
I was introduced to them; their 
names were called so that I could 
begin to learn them. My teacher 
told me that children, as grown- 
ups, need to be recognized as in- 
dividuals. They like to be iden- 
tified by their names; so I hope 
that within the first week I shall 
be able to call each by name. I 
am trying to concentrate upon 
the total personality of each child 
to help me identify the name with 
that personality. Miss Parker had 
a list of the children’s names 
ready for me. Naturally, I 
learned only a few names today, 
but each day I shall check to see 
how many I know. 

Brian showed the caterpillar 
he had brought and the conversa- 
tion time became a nature study 
period as, with pictures and the 
book, LET’S GO OUTDOORS, 
by Huntington, the story was told 
of the caterpillar wrapving itself 
up and becoming a cocoon; then 
in the spring emerging as a but- 
terfly or moth. 

At recess I had a wonderful 
time playing “Drop the Handker- 
chief” with the children. They 
were just darling! To them I 
must have seemed like something 


unreal; they seemed eager to 
touch me or talk to me. 

Before I left school I asked 
how I could help the next day so 
that I could make preparation for 
the work. She said I might read 
“The Gingerbread Boy” to a 
group of children. I’m _ very 
pleased with the whole situation 
— teacher, children, and school. 
Truly, I had a marvelous first 
day! 

Before the boys and girls came, 
Miss Parker helped me prepare 
the story I was to read and as- 
sisted with the game I was to 
teach the following day. I am 
thrilled that I get to participate 
so soon. My teacher believes that 
participation along with planned 
observation gives best results. 
She helped me plan for the ob- 
servation today — jotted down 
what I was to look for; and said 
we would discuss today’s work 
at an early morning conference 
since I must leave for my college 
classes before class is dismissed. 

Then we got materials ready 
for the activity period (or work 
period). As the children came in 
they chose the work they wanted 
to do as: working with modeling 
clay, putting Judy puzzles to- 
gether, working with wood, using 
paper, crayons, and scissors to 
make pictures, looking at books, 
building with blocks, easel paint- 
ing, doing some number readi- 

(Turn to page 60) 
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In 
Germany 


With Don 
And Ruth 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“O 

H, DON,” cried Ruth de- 
lightedly, “I just overheard the 
guide tell Uncle Jim that we will 
take the trip down the Rhine to- 
morrow!” 

“That’s the largest river in 
Europe, isn’t it?” asked Don of 
his Aunt Helen. 

“No, but it is one of the most 
important. The Danube and the 
Volga are much longer and they 
carry a great deal more water; 
but the Rhine is more important 
than either of these rivers, for 
it flows through the busiest part 
of the continent, forming a great 
trading highway from the south 
to the north. Its springs are found 
in the snow and glaciers of the 
Alps. Many steamers and barges 
are constantly moving up and 
down its waters. There are boats 
carrying grain, wine, and dif- 
ferent kinds of merchandise; 
boats full of freight to be trans- 
ferred to the railroads to go over 
the Alps into Italy; and others 
filled with goods from the rafts 
of logs cut from the Black Forest 
floating down toward Holland and 
you may see manufactured goods 
on their way to New York, by 
way of the Rhine and the ocean.” 

And from their seats on the 
upper deck of a flag-decorated 
steamer Don and Ruth did see all 
of this and much more on their 
Rhine journey. Their first stop 
was at Strasbourg which is noted 
for its cathedral and the marvel- 
ous clock inside it. A figure of an 
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angel comes out of it every fifteen 
minutes and strikes the quarter 
hour with a bell. Beside the angel 
is a figure which turns the sand 
glass every hour. And the hour 
is struck by a skeleton which the 
children spied high up above the 
angel. Around the skeleton are 
four other figures representing 
boyhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age. Below these is a figure by 
which you can tell the day of the 
week, for a different one appears 
every day. 

The Allen’s were thrilled that 
they happened to be there at 
noon, the hour when figures re- 
presenting the twelve apostles 
come out above the other figures, 
and march around an image of 
Christ, while a cock on the top of 
a side tower flaps its wings, 
stretches its neck, and crows loud- 
ly. 

After Strasbourg they came 
to Heidelberg, Germany’s most 
famous university town, a beauti- 
ful place celebrated in song and 
romance. They climbed about the 
ivy-covered ruins of the great 
castle on the hills just above the 
city. The guide led them into the 
dungeon where long ago prison- 


ers were kept; and, in the cellar, 
showed them the Heidelberg tun, 
one of the largest barrels ever 
made which holds more than 
280,000 bottles of wine. 

On to Frankfurt, where they 
visited the stock exchange and 
learned that they were in one of 
the chief business cities of Ger- 
many. The Grimm brothers who 
collected old German folk.tales as 
“Hansel and Gretel” and “Rum- 
pelstiltskin” ; and printed them in 
a book called Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
lived and worked here in Frank- 
furt. They wrote these fairy 
stories more than a hundred years 
ago, but the folk tales are really 
much older than that. They were 
told in German homes before the 
Grimms were born. The two 
brothers traveled through the 
country in search of these old 
folk tales. They. listened as the 
stories were told and tried to 
write them in the words of the 
story-teller. 

Also in Frankfurt lived a very 
widely known German author 
Goethe, who wrote poems, plays, 
and novels. Perhaps his most 
popular drama is “Faust”. Here, 
too, lived Goethe’s close friend, 
Johann von Schiller, who wrote 
memorable poems and plays. 

At Mainz they went to the 
house where Gutenberg, the first 
printer, was born. Their boat 
went on down the Rhine pass- 
ing many little towns, winding 
through the hills past castle after 
castle until it came to a narrow 
place in the river where the water 
seethed and foamed as it dashed 
by the Lorelei Rock. 

“This reminds me of _ the 
Lorelei song we used to sing in 
high school,” reminisced Mrs. Al- 
len. 

“The rock has a strange, un- 
usual echo,” said the guide. “And 
there is a story that a wicked 
maiden sat on it combing her 
golden hair and singing. She was 
so attractive and her song so 
melodious that the boatmen for- 
got everything but her beauty and 
were lured on and on until they 
were dashed to death against the 
rocks.” 
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German women in traditional dress 


The steamer stopped at Coblenz 
near the Gibraltar of the Rhine, 
a great rock fortress 400 feet 
above the level of the river which 
has been used as a military 
stronghold for many years. Cobl- 
enz is a very old city, built by the 
Romans, which has a bridge of 
boats and many picturesque old 
buildings. 

As they steamed on down the 
Rhine they saw castle after castle 
on high cliffs; and vineyards 
everywhere. The hills are terraced 
and the mountain sides look as if 
they are made up of green steps, 
each step filled with grapevines 
tied to stakes. Some places are so 
steep that the soil is kept in place 
by stone walls. Every house has 
grapevines around it and there 
are many large vineyards not on 
terraced hills. 

“Those children are ‘working 
harder than we do at home,” 
whispered Ruth to Don. They are 
hoeing and weeding the vines 
right along with their fathers and 
mothers. But, they seem to be 
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having a good time for they are 
singing as they work.” 

“In the fall the fruit will be 
ripe, then all will be picking 
grapes from sunrise to dark and 


Near Freiburg this little German girl 
smiled at Don and Ruth 


carrying them to the wine presses. 
Everyone works long days, as in 
Germany it is considered a dis- 
grace to lie in bed after sunrise,” 
said the guide. “Although they 
work hard the young people here 
have good times. In winter in ~ 
some of the small villages the 
girls have spinning bees. They 
spin yarn together during the 
day; then, in the evening when 
the boys come, they have supper 
and dance and sing. 


“The Germans have always had 
a very great love for music. In 
the old days, minnesingers wand- 
ered about the countryside read- 
ing and singing poetry. Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Handel, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, and Wagner, 
all great composers, have given 
Germany and the whole world 
music which will live forever. 
Every year music festivals of in- 
ternational fame are held in dif- 
ferent cities of Germany.” 

“Oh, we are two musicians 

Who come from Germany, 

Who come from Germany. 

We can play the vio- vio, violin, 

sang Don and Ruth, recalling a 

German folk song they had 

learned at school, and went on 

with another, 

“The mill at the mill pond 

Goes merrily round, clip-clap! 

The miller sings songs to that 
comforting sound, clip-clap! 

“Oh, I wish we could think of 
that funny German folk song 
about ‘My hat has three corners, 
Three corners has my hat’ ”; but 
the guide did not wait for another 
song. 

“Our trip will end at Cologne, 
where we will visit the beautiful 
cathedral which took seven hun- 
dred years to build, after we fol- 
low the Rhine which winds in and 
out about the city and stretches 
out over the plain at the back. 
The Rhine is called, “River of 
Destiny” because it is a frontier 
river and everyone wants to claim 
it. It has had an important part 
in the history of Europe: Caesar 
led his soldiers along its banks, 
Napoleon’s armies marched back 
and forth across it, and Charle- 
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magne fought many battles near 
it. There is a story connected with 
almost every medieval castle and 
town we've seen on our journey 
down the Rhine.” 

The Allen’s were impressed by 
rural Germany as they drove 
through the country on the big 
sight-seeing bus. Most of it is 
divided up into small fields from 
2% to 12 acres which are 
eared for like gardens, much of 
the work still being done by hand. 
There are millions of acres of 
vineyards, pastures, and grain 
fields. Large crops of sugar beets, 
potatoes, wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats are harvested every year. 
There are no fences, and the bus 
went along for miles and miles 
over flat plains which with their 
different colored crops reminded 
Mrs. Allen of her grandmother’s 
patchwork quilt. Ruth thought it 
looked like a great big checker- 
board. 

As they rode along the follow- 
ing notes of what they were ob- 
serving were jotted down: 

Many women working in the 


Tall trees of the Black Forest 


fields — hoeing, spading, rak- 
ing 

A boy in short pants pushing a 
cart of firewood 

Another boy pulling by hand a 
little truck of cream cans 

A man sharpening a scythe to cut 
grass along the highway 

A boy raking grass with a very, 
very large rake 

Small piles of hay along the way 

Here and there a purple house 

In cemeteries the tombstones 
very close together 

Many little girls wearing aprons 

Young men and boys all in short 
pants and suspenders 

A woman driving a yoke of oxen 
pulling a wagon of beets 

A dog cart loaded with vegetables 

Fat Holstein cattle the 
meadows 

Immense piles of wood 

A dog, wearing a muzzle, pulling 
a load of fresh meat 

A woman with a goose under each 
arm 

Stony fields too poor to cultivate 

Sand-dunes and marshes 

Red-gabled half timbered houses 


Picturesque old villages where 
houses have low hanging 
thatched roofs 

Young boys tending great flocks 
of white geese 

A giant wild turkey called ‘auer- 
babn’ which is found only in 
Germany 

Lovely little chapels and great 
cathedrals 

A woman carrying unbaked 
loaves of bread to the com- 
munity oven made of field 
stones 

Narrow, cobblestone streets 

Women washing clothes at the 
village fountain 

Few automobiles, but many 
bicycles and motorcycles 

Sudden narrow roads through 
ancient villages 

Peasant homes with hand wood 
carvings and colorful paintings 

Cows, horses, chickens 
That night the Allen’s stayed 

in Freiburg at Hotel Schotzky, a 

big ancient house, a former home 

with tell-tale traces of German 
elegance at the turn of the cen- 
(Turn to page 62) 


Through the Black Forest via picturesque Titisee 
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SOME NOVEMBER BIRTHDAYS 
TO REMEMBER 


November 2 (1735) Daniel Boone, a famous hunter 
and scout 
November 3 (1879) Vilhjalmur Stefansson, an ex- 
plorer who discovered new land in the Arctic Ocean. 
November 4 (1879) Will Rogers, the courageous 
cowboy, author, and actor. 
November 6 (1854) John Philip Sousa, the great 
band leader who composed many popular marches. 
November 7 (1867) Marie Curie, the French 
scientist who with her husband discovered radium. 
November 11 (1836) Thomas Bailey Aldrich, an 
American author whose book, The Story of a Bad 
Boy, is loved by children. 
November 13 (1850) Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
had a wonderful gift of imagination as seen through 
his poems. 
November 14 (1765) Robert Fulton, inventor of the 
steamboat. 
November 20 (1858) Selma Lagerlof, a Swedish 
writer, whose book, The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils, is very popular with children. 
November 29 (1832) Louisa May Alcott, the beloved 
author of Little Women. 
November 30 (1667) Jonathan Swift, the English 
author who was famous for his Gullivers Travels. 
November 30 (1835) Mark Twain, who will always 
be remembered for his Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn. 
OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN NOVEMBER 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 
Children’s Book Week 
We Thank Thee 

For each new morning with its light, 

Father, we thank Thee, 
For rest and shelter of the night, 

Father, we thank Thee. 
For health and food, for love and friends, 
For every thing thy goodness sends, 

Father, in heaven, we thank Thee. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT FULTON 
His First Inventions 

(1.) While fishing with some of his boy friends, 
Robert decided that there should be an easier way 
to get a boat to go than by rowing. So they made 
wooden paddles and fastened them together like 
the spokes of a wheel. They fastened one to each 
side of the flat boat so that half of the paddle 
dipped into the water. Then handles were made and 
attached to each paddle wheel. 
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‘November Calling! 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(2.) Robert was eleven years of age when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. On the 
second of July, he and his friends wanted to 
celebrate but all of the ammunition was needed in 
the army. That did not keep Robert from still 
persisting in his plan. He secured a bit of gun- 
powder and some paste board. From the pasteboard, 
he made small round tubes which he stuffed with 
paper and a little gun powder. Then he fastened a 
small stick to the end of each tube. It was the first 
time the neighbors had even seen skyrockets of 
this sort and they were delighted with Robert’s 
invention. 


ROBERT FULTON AS A PAINTER 

Robert decided to become an artist. When seven- 
teen, he went to Philadelphia to study painting. 
While there, Benjamin Franklin advised him to 
study in England if he wished to become a great 
painter. So Robert traveled to England to study 
under Benjamin West. A gentleman, who came to 
the studio was interested in James Watt’s steam 
engine. Through him, Fulton became really in- 
terested in inventions and this time in inventing 
useful things that would benefit the world. 


HIS FURTHER INVENTIONS 


Later, he invented a machine spinning hemp, 
also a diving boat. He was able to show the people 
how he could go twenty feet under water and reach 
the side of a large ship without being seen. Then 
he showed them how a torpedo could be used to 
blow up a large vessel. He hoped this invention 
would put an end to all wars. But he was not suc- 
cessful in selling the idea. Little did he realize, how- 
ever, the part that submarines and diving boats 
would play later in World Wars. 


THE NEED FOR A STEAMBOAT 


After failing to sell his submarine, Fulton stayed 
in Paris and studied the steamboat. He made a 
small model four feet long and twelve inches wide. 
Upon this model, he tried all sorts of paddles and 
oars. He also studied just how powerful an engine 
was needed to move boats of various sizes. Mr. 
Robert Livingston, an American at that time in 
Paris, supplied him the money for his first steam- 
boat. If this boat succeeded in France, they planned 
to run it on the Hudson River between New York 
and Albany. Fulton’s first boat sank on the river 
Seine but his second steamboat was successful and 
caused great excitement in Paris. Livingston and 
Fulton now started for America and began work 
on the Clermont the first side-wheel steamboat 
ever to be built in America. 
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THE CLERMONT 


Fulton’s friends had no faith in the Clermont, 
so he had a very difficult time in financing the plan. 
But, finally on August 7, 1807, the Clermont was 
launched. It moved and then stopped amid the 
jests and jeers of the public. But with Fulton’s 
ability to remedy the trouble, she safely reached 
Albany twelve hours ahead of all sailboats. Soon 
she was carrying from forty to fifty passengers. 
Ten years after the Clermont had made her first 
trip steambcats on our waterways were a very com- 
mon sight. Today, we not only have river steamers, 
but huge ocean liners going to every part of the 
world. It was Robert Fulton who made this dream 
possible. 

Famous Sayings of Will Rogers 

“Maybe my ancestors didn’t come over in the 
Mayflower, but they met the boat.” 

“Americans are getting like a Ford car. They 
all have the same parts, the same upholstering and 
make exactly the same noises.” 

“If England and America started a fight, we'd 
have to stop in the middle and start laughing at 
each other.” 

“You can always tell a tourist after a long tour. 
They have held a guide book in one hand so long 
they’ve learned to do everything with the other 
hand.” 

“I was gonna write a book about the war but I 
heard some fella had already done it.” 


For Armstice Day 
The Flag That Has Never Known Defeat 
Tis a grand old flag. Yes, it’s red, white, and blue, 
Lift your hats as it floats down the street; 
It tells us a story of wonder and glory. 
This flag that has never known defeat. 
Through snows at Valley Forge, high it waved 
over all. 
Putting zest into warm and weary feet; 
Each man pressed on gravely with all eyes turned 
bravely, 
Toward the flag that should never know defeat. 
From bloody Appomatax on to Manilla Bay 
Swung a flag that so proudly scorned retreat, 
In France, again, Old Glory completed the story, 
Of the flag that has never known defeat. 
So here’s to the flag of the old U.S. A. 
A nation no one can ever beat; 
Then let us revere it, and everyone cheer it, 
This grand flag that’s never known defeat. 
—Florence Piper Tuttle 
Problems of thought 
1. What is meant by the “lifting of the hats?” 
2. Can you tell briefly what happened at Valley 
Forge? 
3. In which war, occurred the battle of Appoma- 
tax? 
What does the reference Manilla Bay signify? 
Why did Old Glory appear in France? 
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BOOKS ON PARADE 


Here are some brief reviews on popular and late 
children’s books. Read each carefully, and put its 
name in the blank. 

1. There was once a very beautiful princess. One 
day she is said to have pricked her finger with a 
needle. This caused her to fall into a deep sleep. A 
young prince appeared later and awakened her. 

2. A little boy, ragged and hungry, trudged into 
London where he thought the streets were paved 
with gold. But great disappointment came to him. 
It was only when he met a cat that his fortune 
changed. 

3. Once upon a time there lived a poor woodcut- 
ter with his two children and a step-mother. A 
famine came upon the country and the wicked step- 
mother took the children to the woods to starve. 
But there they found a cottage made of bread, cake, 
and cookies and candy in which lived an old witch. 

4, There once lived a very rich king who loved 
gold more than anything else in the great wide 
world — Everything he touches, turned to gold, 
even his little daughter Marygold. It was because of 
this, that he lost his great love for gold. 

5. A lovely princess sat at the top of a very high 
and slippery hill. In her lap was a golden apple. 
Princes and Knights came from all over the world 
to try riding up the glass hill that they might win 
the girl and half the kingdom. But none of them 
could reach the top. Only Cinderland succeeded. 

6. The story takes place in Sherwood Forest, 
England where there lived a bold outlaw and his 
merry men. Three of his best friends were Alan 
A-Dale, Friar Tuck and Little John. 

7. This story is about a little girl in Kansas who 
was carried away by a cyclone to the land of Oz. 
The little girl’s name was Dorothy and she had a 
little dog named Toto. 

Title — 

8. The hero of this story went to Africa and he 
swam till he came to shore. He went to a big hill 
where he met a lion with an ostrich in his mouth. 
There our hero ran till he came to a river. He took 
off his clothes to jump in when a crocodile opened 
its mouth and swallowed him. 

Title 


Key to the Titles 
1. Sleeping Beauty 5. Princess on the Glass. 


2. Dick Whittington Hill 
and His Cat 6. Robin Hood 
3. Hansel and Gretel 7. Wizard of Oz 
4. The Golden Touch 8. Pinocchio in Africa 
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A. Can You Tell 


1. Who was Daniel Boone; what did he do? 
2. What book was written by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich? 
3. What two very famous books were written by 
Mark Twain? 
4. What is the title of a beloved story written 
by Louisa May Alcott? 
5. What did Robert Fulton invent? 
6. What did Marie Curie help discover? 
7. What did John Philip Sousa do? 
8. Who was Will Rogers? 
9. Where did Vilhjalmur Stefansson discover 
land? 
10. Who wrote the Wonderful Adventures of Nils? 
11. Who wrote the book, Gulliver’s Traveis? 
12. What did Robert Louis Stevenson write? 


B. November 


Can you underline the words which make you 
think of November 


May Day Thanksgiving 
yellow pumpkins popcorn and apples 
long evenings many birds 

dry brown grass bittersweet 

apple blossoms warm coats 

family dinners grey skies 

Thank you Armistice 

books Daniel Boone 
shorter days cheery fires 
Robert Fulton swimming 


C. Finding an Indian Story 


Perhaps you would like to find an Indian story 
to tell to your classmates. The Indians had many in- 
teresting tales to tell as they sat about their fires. 
Some of these stories were about rabbits, winds, 
stars, rainbow, birds and many kinds of forest 
animals. Look the following stories over carefully. 
Then underline the Indian stories. Your teacher 
may help you in preparing your story for your 
class. 


How the Robin Got his Red Breast 

The Turkey’s Nest 

A Thanksgiving Dinner That Flew Away 
The Story of the Rainbow Colors 

The Ears of Wheat 

The First Thanksgiving 

The South Wind and the Dandelion 

How the Coyote Got His Brown Sides 

Red Feather 
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Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with November Calling!) 


10. Little Braves 
11. Turkeys Turning the Tables 
12. Indian Fairy Tales 


Would you like to put an X after the stories that 
tell about something we eat? 


D. Little Jack Frost 
Can you think up lovely descriptive words to put 
in the blanks? 
Little Jack Frost went up the 
Watching the stars and ________ so still, 
Watching the stars and moon so 
And laughing aloud with all his might. 
Little Jack Frost ran down the hill, 


Late in the where the winds were 
still, 
Late in the Fall when the fell down, 
Red and and faded brown. 
Little Jack Frost walked through the trees, 
“Oh,” sighed the flowers, “we freeze, we —___”’, 
“Oh,” sighed the grasses, “we » We die.” 


Said Little Jack Frost, Good-by, Good-by.” 
Little Jack Frost went — and round, 

Spreading white on the frozen ground, 
Nipping the breezes, icing the . 

And chilling the warmth of the sun’s 

beams. 

But when Dame Nature brought back the ——_ > 

Brought back the birds to and sing, 
Melted the snow and the sky, 

The Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 
The ____--___-__. opened their eyes of blue, 

_ buds peeped out and grasses grew; 

It was so warm and scorched him so 

That Little Jack Frost was glad to go. 


—Unknown 


E. An Indian Unit — Things To Do. 


1. “A things of Interest” Period 
2. The writing of a simple Indian Play 
3. Makings of Indian charts, books and bulletins 
4. Reading of Indian stories and poems to the 
group 
5. Making of Indian tools and weapons 
6. Holding an Indian Council 
7. Explaining an Indian village to visitors 
8. Making booklets to show Indian life 
9. Explaining relics in the Exhibit 
10. Making a play from Chi-Wee and Loki 
11. Dramatization of Indian scenes 
12. Original rhymes about Indian life 
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F. Science Facts 


Can you complete each sentence? 

November days are short and 

The wind whistles hard and 

The trees are very 

The skies are dull and 

All the birds have gone 

The little animals are snug in the 

Bears take their winter sleep in a 

People sit before a warm 

The ground is covered with ______. 
Animals eat much food and grow ——___-__. 
The squirrels store away nuts for their winter 


Frogs, toads and snakes bury themselves in 
the 


G. Signs of Coming Winter 


Here are a few signs of coming winter. Can you 
add five more signs to the list? 
Corn is being gathered and husked 
Wind blows cold and bitter 
Leaves have fallen and trees are bare 
Father puts on storm windows 
Mother gets out warm winter clothing 
Furnace fires are going 
Sun comes up late in the morning 
It is dark early 
Frost covers the ground 
The birds have flown away 


H. Getting Ready for Thanksgiving Dinner 


Children can pretend they are different articles 
of food which they are going to bring to a Thanks- 
giving feast. Each child offers his riddle for the 
other children to guess. 

Riddle 1. 

I am golden yellow. 

I am ripe for the harvest. 

Someone must husk me. 

What am I? 
(If the children cannot guess, they may ask three 
questions like: “How large are you?” “Are you 
sweet?” “How do you grow?” 
Riddle 2. 

I grow in the ground 

I have several eyes. 

You eat me with your turkey. 

What am I? 
Riddle 3. 

I am a bright rosy red. 

I grow on trees 

They make me into a pudding 

What am I? etc-etc. 
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I. Subjects for Story telling 

The children love to tell short experience stories 
three or four sentences each. Here are some sub- 
jects and a sample story. Can you tell other stories? 

1. Helping Mother in the Kitchen 

2. Popping Corn 

3. Bobbing for Apples 

4, Making Candy 

5. Cracking Nuts 

6. Roasting Corn on the Fire 
John’s Story: 

Another boy and I made a small bonfire, we loved 
to hear the wood snap and crack. When we had a 
really good fire, Bob said, “Let’s cook our corn.” 
You should have seen us devour those ears! 


J. Original Poems 

The children may care to read poems about In- 
dians. We suggest the following list: 

Chi-Wee, by Grace Moon 

Indian Relic Curios, by James Tippett 

Little Papoose, by Hilda Conkling 

Indian Lullaby, by Myall 

Hiawatha’s Childhood, by Longfellow 

Indian Children, by Annette Wynne 

Hush Little Indian, by Larue 
After discussing and living the poems with the 
children, the teacher may have the children give 
picture words and picture sentences describing the 
Indians. From these, they may easily develop an 
original poem like: —- 

Homes 
Homes here are made of clay 
Mixed with water, straw, or hay; 
Windows, too, are large and small, 
Cut right through the solid wall 
Ladders short and ladders tall 
Lean against the pueblo wall. 
—E. K. — age 10 
Ollas 
Coil-made jars are made by us 
We work and work and make no fuss. 
We knead and paint and draw designs 
Upon our jars so very fine. 
—N. M. — age 9 


K. Making Things in November 
1. Making of simple designs for pottery 
2. Painting of paper blankets with Indian de- 
signs. 
3. Making grotesque masks from paper bags 
painted in vivid colors 
4. Making Indian beads from clay 
5. Making of clay jars, bowls, or dishes 
6. Illustrating of Thanksgiving poems. 
7. Illustrating of Indian poems 
8. Illustrating articles of food for Thanksgiving 
feast. 
9. Coloring large turkeys for window designs 
10. Illustrating a Colonial Booklet. 
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The School Book Exhibition 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 


CHARACTERS: 
King Robert Reading, Leader. 
Alice Arithmetic Sam Spelling 
George Geography Helen History. 
Laura Language 
SCENE: In School Book Land. As the scene opens, 
Robert Reading is talking to all of his subjects. 

King Robert Reading: Here it is November and 
time for Book Week again. Once more everyone is 
talking about the new story books which have been 
written for our children and not once have they 
mentioned any of us here in School Book Land. 

Alice Arithmetic: If they only knew what they 
were missing when they pay no attention to me. I 
have made myself so attractive this year I can’t 
understand it. I have many beautiful pictures in- 
side my cover, and they are all colored too. 

George Geography: At the Book Week Exhibi- 
tion, this year I understand they have left me out 
entirely. Just because I spent most of my time in 
a schoolroom, they think I don’t belong in an ex- 
hibition. I wish I could tell them a thing or two. 

Laura Language: My stories are every bit as in- 
teresting and exciting as those regular story books, 
and, in addition, I have such interesting games to 
play at the end of each story.; questions and an- 
swers you know. 

Sam Spelling: I gave up long ago. No one wants 
to bother with me unless they have to, and when 
they do, my friend Dick Dictionary has to stay 
right with me. 

Helen History: They use me plenty in those new 
books during Book Week, but they never invite me 
to come along to the exhibition. 

King Robert Reading: What do you mean, 
Helen? 

Helen History: I mean their writers use me to 
look up facts and information in order to write 
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their books. It hardly seems fair to ignore me at 
this time every November. 

Robert Reading: Well, apparently you all have 
the same complaint. You think you should be rep- 
resented at the Book Week Exhibition. 

Alice Arithmetic: We certainly do and we see no 
reason why we shouldn’t advertize ourselves. The 
children may not know it but we are actually their 
closest friends. 

George Geography: They see enough of us at any 
rate and although they won’t admit it, they actually 
can’t get along without us. 

Laura Language: Well, what are we going to do 
about this sorry state of affairs? We won’t get any- 
where just talking about it, that’s for sure. 

Sam Spelling: Let’s have an Exhibition all by 
ourselves. We can call it the School Book Exhibi- 
tion, and have it right here at school. In that way, 
the children will have to come to it. 

Helen History: I think that’s a fine idea. We’ll 
pick the cleanest member of each of us and let that 
one explain how important and necessary we are 
to these children. 

King Robert Reading: Ill make all the arrange- 
ments and we’ll meet at the school next Friday. 
We'll show those children what a book really is, 
Whether a speller or geography quiz. 

We'll prove a school book is beautiful too, 
And that’s the job for you all to do. 
(The children leave the stage with this cheer.) 
School Books Rah, 
School Books Rah. 
Rah, Rah School Books. 
End of Act I. 


ACT II. 
THE SCHOOL BOOK EXHIBITION. 
CHARACTERS: SAME as in Act. I. 
SCENE: At the School Book Exhibition. There 
is a large replica of each school book probably made 
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of heavy cardboard. The book is open. Standing be- 
side each book is the child representing the subject. 
As the scene opens, King Robert Reading is speak- 
ing. 

King Robert Reading: We are here today to help 
you get acquainted once more with your old 
friends, the school books. Some of you should know 
them much better than you do, so here’s your big 
chance. : 

Alice Arithmetic: (She steps. forward with 
pointer in hand and points to the Arithmetic book.) 
I’m a book you all should know. 

You can read me across or down a row. 

Every number you’ll find inside. 

You can add, subtract, and yes divide, 

And don’t forget you can multiply. 

Just read the contents to find how and why. 

I’m a worthwhile book, forget me not, 

And remember the examples you’ve been taught. 

George Geography: 

I’m full of pictures and reading too. 

There’s plenty inside for you to do. 

I take you places far and near, 

And you’ll learn so much through eye and ear. 
The maps will show you where to go, 

And how the rivers ebb and flow. 

The capital cities of each state, 

The amount of snow and rainfall rate. 

Take some time to look at me, 

And you’ll be as learned as can be. 

Laura Language: 

Look at me — learn what to say. 
Learn right from wrong the easy way. 


Singular, plural, contractions too. 

Look inside and know what to do. 

Is it “this” or “these” the answer’s here 

Your speech will be right, of that never fear, 

So take me along wherever you go. 

What’s right and what’s wrong you’ll always know. 
Sam Spelling: 

I teach you to spell if you’ll only try. 

You’d better get busy and I’ll tell you why. 

You’ll never learn to read or write, 

Unless I’m with you day and night, 

So open me up and take a look, 

And be glad you have a Spelling Book. 
Helen History: 

I’m full of dates and plenty of facts. 

Constitutional rights and many pacts. 

I’m nice to know and important too. 

Without this knowledge what would you do? 

I trace these facts from beginning of time, 

And I’m trying to show it in this rhyme, 

But I never could make you understand, 

Without this history of our land, 

So please I beg get acquainted with me. 

You’ll love each page just wait and see. 
King Robert Reading: 

We've given you all a chance to peek, 

At our Exhibition in Good Book Week. 

Let’s keep on reading through the year, 

And keep those school books oh so near, 

And now it’s time to run along, 

So let us close with a nice school song. 


(The play ends with an appropriate song.) 


Alphabet Fun 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


— is for airplane speedier 


than a train. yellow. 


is for jello so wobbly andi 


is for seal who swims with 
such zeal. 


is for bear asleep in his lair. 
is for collar that cost one 
dollar. 

is for dove on a dovecot 
above. 

is for Eskimo who likes ice 
and snow. 

is for frog that croaks on 
a log. 

is for giraffe who makes 
me laugh. 

is for hippopotamus too 
lazy to make a fuss. 

is for ice-man, a friendly 
nice man. 
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is for king who wears a 
gold ring. 

is for light we turn off at 
night. 

is for mouse who lives in 
our house. 

is for nest where birds like 
to rest. 

is for owl, a funny old fowl. 
is for pig who likes to dig. 
is for queen all dressed in 
green. 

is for rainbow with colors 
aglow. 


is for telephone in most 
every home. 

is for ukulele my brother 
plays daily. 

is for valentine that says, 
“Will you be mine?” 

is for washing machine 
that makes our clothes 
clean. 


is for Xylophone that has 
a nice tone. 


is for you, just Y-O-U. 
is for zipper on my red 
slipper. 
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The First Thanksgiving 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Foreword 


AFrrer reading the story of 
the FIRST THANKSGIVING 
the children suggested that we 
play it and say just what they 
thought the Pilgrims and Indians 
would say. 

We used only what we had in 
the school room and soon they had 
two rows of chairs set back to 
back for the Mayflower. On them 
they sat and rocked back and 
forth to show motion of the ship. 

For Pilgrim’s houses they put 
two chairs back to back. 

This play can take care of 22 
children by letting each speak a 
part or less children by letting 
some speak more than one part. 

During art period each child 
made a miniature Indian rug on 
newsprint with color crayons. 
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The best ones were selected and 
enlarged on a split open paper 
clothes sack from the cleaners 
and painted with tempera paints. 
These were used to sit on. Out of 
the top of the clothes sack the 
boys made Indian headbands. A 
2” strip was left at the bottom 
and the top was cut into 1” strips 
to represent feathers. These were 
painted bright colors with tem- 
pera paints. 

The girls cut tie-around aprons 
from white or brown sacks or 
newsprint and large collars to 
wear around their necks. 

Some of the boys made bows 
and arrows and wooden guns. 

At the suggestion from a child, 
all sections of their grade were 
invited in to see the play. 

Values that may be gained 
from the play 
1. All children participated 


Setting—Schoolroom 
Characters—12 Pilgrims 


Used as a teaching device 


8. Free expression of informa- 


tion gained 


4. Cooperation as a group 
5. Individual oral expression 
6. Identified themselves with the 


past and future 


7. Increased spiritual and moral 


appreciation 


8. Creative appreciation ex- 


pressed in art (color, design 
develop creative ability and 
construction work) 

Stimulated imagination 


THE PLAY 


Reader 
6 Indians 
Governor Bradford 
Costumes — Simple dress — 


White aprons, collars, and Indian 
headfeathers 
Scene — On ship (chairs are used 
back to back and all sit) 

1st Pilgrim: I’m glad we are 
going to another country where 
we can worship God as we please. 

2nd Pilgrim: It will be a long 
journey. 

8rd Pilgrim: I know there will 
be many hardships but I won’t 
mind. 

4th Pilgrim: We will build 
warm houses for you to live in. 
(Child stands up and shades eyes 
and shouts excitedly) 

5th Pilgrim: Look! Look! I see 
land. We will soon be there. See 
those red men? This must be 
India. 
(All stand and shade eyes and 
look) 

All: Good! It is land. 

8rd Pilgrim: We will get our 
things and go ashore. 
(All Pilgrims pick up clothes, 
tools and food and walk a few 
steps) 

5th Pilgrim: Let us thank God 
for bringing us over safely. (All 
kneel) 

1st Pilgrim: (prays) — We 
thank you God, for bringing us 
over to this land safely where we 
can worship as we wish. 

Amen. 
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(All rise) 

(Pilgrim men and women put 
their things down) 

6th Pilgrim: Come, let’s begin 
to cut down trees for homes. 

7th Pilgrim Woman: We will 
cook some food that is left. We 
will have you a warm meal when 
you return. (Pilgrim men walk 
over to woods and cut logs and 
roll them to village while women 
cook over an open fire.) 

8th Pilgrim: Tomorrow we will 
build houses. 

Reader: Next morning the men 
lay the logs while the women 
cook, sew and wash clothes. 

9th Pilgrim: Look! Here come 
some red men. They must be In- 
dians. 

10th Pilgrim: I hope they are 
friendly. 

7th Pilgrim: Come in. We want 
to be your friends. 

(Pilgrims shake hands with In- 
dians. Indians grunt “How”’) 

1st Indian: We brought you 
corn. 

2nd Indian: We brought you 
meat. 

8rd Indian: We brought you 
seed. We will go now. In spring 
we will help you plant them. 

Reader: Spring came and the 
Indians came again. 


4th Indian: Time to plant corn. 
Oak leaf the size of mouse ear. 

2nd Pilgrim Woman: We will 
have dinner ready when you have 
finished. 

(Men go to the field and plant 
while women cook) 

5th Indian: First we dig hole. 
Next put fish, plant corn seed, 
then cover. Fish make corn grow 
tall. 

8rd Pilgrim Woman: Dinner is 
ready. 
1st Pilgrim: (Ask blessing) 
Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat 
Thank you for the birds that sing 
Thank you God for everything. 

Amen, 
(From PRAYERS FOR CHIL- 
DREN by Mrs. E. R. Leatham, 
Simon and Schuster 

(All eat) 

6th Indian: We will come 
again and help you work and 
gather corn. 

(Indians leave) 

Reader: The men and women 
worked hard all summer and one 
fall day a Pilgrim came from the 
field and spoke to the women. 

11th Pilgrim: We will gather 
the corn, pumpkins, potatoes, 
tobacco and bring them in. 
(Men bring in food. from the field. 


The women sew, clean house and 
bake cakes and pies) 

13th Pilgrim: The Indians have 
been good to us. We will invite 
them to a Thanksgiving dinner. 
(Men walk to Indian village) 

4th Pilgrim: We want you to 
go hunting with us then eat 
Thanksgiving dinner with us. 
(Pilgrims and Indians go hunt- 
ing and bring meat in for the wo- 
men to cook) 

(While food is cooked Indians 

and Pilgrims sit around and talk): 
7th Pilgrim Woman: Dinner is 

ready. 

(All sit and eat) 

1st Pilgrim Man: (Ask bless- 
ing) 

Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat 
Thank you for the birds that sing 
Thank you God for everything. 
Amen 

(All eat) 

11th Pilgrim Man: Every year 
let us have a Thanksgiving feast 
and thank God for being good to 
us. 

Governor Bradford: Yes, I now 
proclaim that from now on we 
wil} have a Thanksgiving feast 
each year when we have gathered 
our crops and invite our Indian 
friends. 


Dramatic Play 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


GREETING 
How do you do? 
How do you do? 
How do you do, today? 
Good morning, you, 
And you, and you; 
We’re here for work and play! 


Suggestion: let children take turns 
shaking hands and greeting several 
children. The teacher or a guest may be 
included. 


SPINNING 
Tops go spinning 
Round and around, 
They dance on their toes 
Around and around, 
Then they fall 
Upon the ground! 


Suggestion: Let the children extend 
their arms and spin. 
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RHYTHM BAND 


Boom, boom, boom! 
Rat-a-tat-tat! 

I play in the band 
With a suit and a hat! 


Rat-a-tat-tat ! 
Tootle-ti-toot ! 
We’ve a drum and a trumpet, 
A fife and a flute! 


Rat-a-tat-tat! 
Boom, boom, boom! 
Here we go marching 
Around the room! 


Suggestion: Let the children imitate the 
instruments. Or use the lines with your 
rhythm band. 


GETTING READY 

We wash our hands 
We wash our face, 
We brush and brush 

Our hair; 
We put our shoes 
And stockings on 
And the sweaters 

That we wear. 


Suggestion: Let the children dramatize 
the different things they do to “get 
ready”. t them substitute lines of 
their own. 


BLOCKS 
I build me a bridge 
With a straight, strong wall 
And it doesn’t fall down, 
At all, at all! 


——— To use while playing with 
blocks. 
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THE BUSY SQUIRREL I Dyer Kuenstler 


MRS.MARTIN DROPS A SACK OF WALNUTS 


ON THE GARAGE FLOOR. 
HOW MANY NUTS ROLL OUT) 
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A SQUIRREL DISCOVERS THE NUTS, HE EATS ONE AND 
CARRIES TWO AWAY, HOW MANY NUTS 


ARE LEFT) 


HP ee: BURRIES THE TWO NUTS, ONE ATA TIME 
AND RETURNS FOR THREE MORE- 

THESE HE ALSO 

BURRIES. 


THE SQUIRREL 1S EATING ANOTHER NUT 
WHEN A DOG DORIVES HIM AWAY, 


— 


HOW MANY NU 


TS DID THE SQUIRREL EAT ? 
HOW MANY DID HE BURRY fn. 


HOW MANY ARE LEFT. ?.._¢ das dt, 


eee eh \: 
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SEAT WORK Flora V. Shoemaker 


Mother has ar Om 
Jean can read a b___ 
Dick can catch a 


John plays with his d__. 


Put the flower inthe Ie 


Jack works witha 
Rose likes to eat g 
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HOW SHARP ARE YOUR EYES? 


WHICH TWO 


GOLDFISH 


BOWLS ARE 


ALIKE? 


I Dyer Kuenstler 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


Write the words, John and Pony in the blanks below those. words. 
And then write the words, house and barn in the blanks below them. 


This is Jonn. This is Johns pony. 


John sl in John’s pony lives 


this house. in the barn. 


John pony barn house 


John’s pony lives in the 
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THE 
(MOPPETS, 


and 


Helen Strimple 


Mel is happy to see the surprise jacket Mother brings 


Mother goes shopping and brings home a surprise to 
him from the City. He thanks his Mother for the gift. 


Mugs. It is a new jacket. Mugs doesn’t like it. He says 
he would rather have a new toy truck. 


Mugs wears his new jacket to school but when he comes Mel likes his jacket and takes good care of it. He puts 
home, he tosses it to the floor as_ he hurries to the ‘it on a hanger and hangs it in the closet after 
candy dish. He doesn’t remember to hang it up in the wearing it. 

closet that night. 
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THE GOAT COMES TO BREAKFAST — Rebus Helen Strimple 


MOTHER acs S GIVE 


MANY PEOPLE DRINK THE Vn MILK. THE BABY 


4 
ARE CALLED -KIDS. ONE DAY 3S FATHER 


GAVE a LITTLE BLACK FOR HIS PET. IT WAS 


NAMED FRISK” FED IT FROM A 


FOLLOWED oy ALL AROUND THE FARM. ONE MORNING 


FOLLOWED INTO AND DIDN'T 
fl 


SEE HIM. IT WAS TIME FOR’ BREAKFAST. MOTHER 


HAD A OF vor ano ALL READY FOR 


WHEN HE SAT UP TO THE THERE 


\ 4 
"HE WANTS FOR BREAKFAST Too /” LauGHED 
MOTHER MADE ONE IN THE FOR HIM. 


AND THAT MORNING Siam ATE A FOR BREAKFAST / 
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&. FATHER HAS A “5 FARM. THE 


One DAY when Mrs. Squir- 
rel was making a cake, Mrs. 
Goose burst into her kitchen look- 
ing quite frantic. She was hold- 
ing a mirror with a long handle. 


“What on earth is the matter?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel, putting 
down the egg beater. 


“Just look,” said Mrs. Goose, 
“I have two faces. One in there, 
and one on the top of my neck.” 

Mrs. Squirrel put her paws on 
her squirrel hips and told Mrs. 
Goose: “For goodness sakes, 
haven’t you any sense at all? You 
haven’t got two faces! It’s the 
same face — that one in there is 
only a reflection of your real one.” 

“But I see one in the mirror, 
and I can feel one on the top of 
my neck,” said Mrs. Goose. “That 
makes two.” 

Mrs. Squirrel took up the mix- 
ing spoon and shook it at Mrs. 
Goose. 

“For goodness sakes, again,” 
she said in a loud, firm voice, 
“You’ve looked in mirrors all 
your life, and never had any 
trouble before. Why should you 
get this crazy idea?” 

Mrs. Goose only blinked at her 
sadly, and murmured, “It’s not a 
crazy idea. I just never noticed, 
before, that I had two faces, that’s 
all. What shall I do?” 

“Well, if it bothers you so 
much, don’t look in the mirror. 
That would get rid of the extra 
face. Then you would have only 
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the one on the top of your neck.” 

“But I have a better idea than 
that.” 

“What?” 

“T’ll just turn the mirror over, 
and look into the back. Then I 
wouldn’t see my extra face, and 
I would still be using my nice 
mirror.” 

Mrs. Squirrel gave a little 
grunt. “I don’t see what good it 
would do to look in the mirror at 
all,” she said, “If you’re going to 
use the back. You won’t see any- 
thing, that way. Why look?” 

“But I don’t want to see any- 
thing,” smiled Mrs. Goose. “Don’t 
you understand?” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped Mrs. 
Squirrel, taking up the egg beater 
again. “And here I am, trying to 
get this cake mixed, and there you 


are, talking about mirrors and - 


faces. What were you doing at 


“I have two faces,” she cried. 


Mrs. Goose’s Bad Day 


your house this morning, anyway? 
What started you on all this?” 

Mrs. Goose thought a minute, 
“Oh, I know. I was getting ready 
to go to Mrs. Hen’s for lunch.” 

“Then hurry back and finish, 
or you'll be late.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped away, mut- 
tering something about mirrors 
and cakes and extra faces. Mrs. 
Squirrel was just putting a big 
splash of vanilla into the cake 
batter, when in burst Mrs. Goose 
again. 

“Oh, something is the matter 
with my feet,” she said. “Look. 
It makes me want to try to walk 
backward. I had a lot of trouble 
getting my shoes on. Just see.” 

Mrs. Squirrel slammed down 
the vanilla bottle, and gave one 
look. “Mrs. Goose,” she said 
“You’ve hauled your shoes on 
with the heels where the’ toes 
ought to be. The toes point be- 
hind. I don’t see how you ever 
crammed your feet into them like 
that! Why, you must have 
doubled them all up!” 

“Well, I did have a hard time,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “And they hurt, 
too. I limped all the way over 
here. What shall I do?” 

“Sit right down on the floor 
and take your shoes off, of 
course,” scolded Mrs. Squirrel. 
“There. Now put them on right, 
the way you always have. What’s 
the matter with you, today?” 

“Well, I do seem to be having 
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She looked like an upside-down umbrella 


an awful time, just getting ready 
to go to Mrs. Hen’s—”’ 

“And it’s getting later and 
later,” Mrs. Squirrel told her, 
looking at the clock, and hoping 
that would make Mrs. Goose go. 

It did. She ran out of the door 
in a hurry. She called back: “Now 
all I have to do is change my 
dress.” 

Mrs. Squirrel thought she had 
really got rid of her feathered 
friend this time, and couldn’t be- 
lieve her ears when she heard 
Mrs. Goose come back again. And 
what a sight met her eyes. Mrs. 
Goose had tried to get into her 
dress the wrong way. She had 
put the waist over her head and 
tried to pull the skirt after it. 
There she stood, with her eyes 
rolling and her bill opening and 
shutting, looking something like 
an upside-down umbrella. 

“What’s the matter with this 
crazy dress?” she asked. “It 


doesn’t fit, any more. I had to just 
pull — with all my strength—and 
the seams split. They will have 
to be mended, that’s what. But 
now I can’t get the dress off!” 

“Come over here.” Mrs. Squir- 
rel stood on a chair, and pulled 
and yanked, and off came the 
dress. Yes, the waist was split at 
the seams, for, when Mrs. Goose 
had tried to haul it down over 
her stomach, something had to 
give, — and she herself was firm 
and solid. 

“There,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
throwing the dress on the floor.” 
Now it’s off. You’ll have to wear 
something else to: Mrs. Hen’s. 
What has got into you, today?” 

“Nothing has got into me. I got 
into the dress!” Mrs. Goose 
laughed loudly, as though she felt 
very bright. 

“Well, you didn’t get into it 
right. And it’s three times you’ve 
come bursting into my kitchen 


just as I was trying to bake a 
cake. Why..does all-this have to 
happen?” 

“That’s very easy to explain. 
Anyone could see that I came be- 
cause I was having trouble.” 

“Well, I’m having trouble, too. 
How can a cake a bake when you 
keep coming?” 

“Ha, ha, you’re mixed-up your- 
self,” laughed Mrs. Goose. “You 
said ‘cake a bake,’ instead of 
bake a cake.” 

“IT don’t care what I.said! Just 
look at the clock! You’d better 
wrap your dress around you, and 
hurry home and finish getting 
ready to go to Mrs. Hen’s. It’s 
almost noon, now.” 

Not long after that, Mrs. Hen 
tapped at the door. “I’m so sorry 
to trouble you, but do you know 
where Mrs. Goose is? She was 
coming to lunch — but when I 
knocked at her door just now 
there was no answer. I’m afraid 
she has forgotten.” 

“No, she hasn’t. She was hav- 
ing a lot of trouble getting ready ; 
she kept putting things on 
wrong, and rushing over here 
for help. But she kept saying 
that she was going to your house. 
Well, I’d better go over with you, 
and we'll see if we can get in. 
Something may have happened 
to her.” 

They rushed across the road. 
They knocked. When there was 
no answer, they went in. Mrs. 
Goose’s bedroom was all in con- 
fusion; the mirror on her pillow, 
the torn dress on the floor, sev- 
eral hats scattered over the 
bureau. But there was no Mrs. 
Goose around anywhere. 


The four friends hurried away in different directions 
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“Hmmmm, that’s funny,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “But look out the 
window — there she comes, with 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. They’re going 
to my house—just rushing, too.” 

Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Hen 
hurried out to meet them. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Mrs. 
Goose to Mrs. Squirrel. “I have 
made a funny mistake; but it is 
easy to explain. I decided to wear 
this hat trimmed with carrots; 
it just matches my orange dress. 
And carrots, of course, made me 
think of Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, so, I 


went to her house; but she says 
I wasn’t expected for lunch today. 
Mrs. Squirrel, what did I say? 
Who is my hostess today?” 

Now all this time Mrs. Goose 
had not looked at Mrs. Hen at all. 
She just kept talking to Mrs. 
Squirrel. So Mrs. Hen took hold 
of Mrs. Goose’s wing and said: 
“Here is our hostess, right here. 
And we must hurry, or Arabelle 
and Clarabelle may eat up all the 
lunch before we get there.” 

“And oh —I have a cake in the 
oven!” remembered Mrs. Squir- 


The Owl and The 


Whippoorwill. 


FREDERICK 


Hoorer, the owl, was out 
of sorts. The night before, he had 
been very hungry and, finding a 
window open in Farmer Smith’s 
barn, the owl had entered. Of 
course, the old barn was all dark, 
but. that was no problem for Hoot- 
er, because he could see quite well 
in the dark. You see, owls are 
known as nocturnal birds, be- 
cause they go out mostly at night. 
The bright daylight is too strong 
for their eyes, which are adapted 
to the darkness. 

Well, when Hooter got into the 
old barn, he found that the feed 
bin was open and he ate his fill 
of oats and bran, until he was 
very thirsty. Then he flew to the 
pond and had a big drink of 
water. Now when you add water 
to oats and bran, they swell up, 
and this is what happened inside 
of Hooter. No wonder the old owl 
felt out of sorts. 

He sat in his hole in the old 
pine tree and sighed and groaned 
in a very mournful way. 

Bushy, the squirrel, had been 
gathering acorns and happened 
to hear Hooter’s moaning. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Hooter?” he asked. “You moan 
and groan as though you were 
about to pass out.” 


D. BREWER 


“Oh, I am so full of misery, I 
can hardly move! I’m full of pains 
and aches from beak to tail. I 
must have eaten something that 
disagreed with me!” 

“Where were you last night?” 
asked Bushy. 

“Oh, my! I went to Farmer 
Smith’s barn,” said Hooter. 
“Why 

“Well, that’s probably what 
ails you,” said Bushy. “You found 
a lot of mash and oats and corn, 
or something like that, and stuffed 
yourself full. You’ve just got an 
old-fashioned stomach-ache!”’ 

“It may be old-fashioned,” said 
Hooter, “but it’s terrible!” 

“It’s only what you have to pay 
for eating too much,” said Bushy. 
“It will wear off in time and you’ll 
be all right again.” 

“IT don’t think it will,” said 
Hooter. “I don’t think I'll ever 
get well. I’m afraid I’m going to 
die. You have no idea how sick 
I am.” 

“Oh, you'll be all right,” Bushy 
replied, laughing, as he went 
about gathering his acorns. But, 
as he went running about, he 
couldn’t help thinking how badly 
poor old Hooter looked. The more 
he thought about it, the more it 
worried him. Hooter wasn’t a bad 


rel. “Come, Mrs. Rabbit, we'll 
have a slice of it together.” : 

The four friends hurried away, 
in two different directions. 


Inside Mrs. Squirrel’s kitchen, 


Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said: “How 
strange, for Mrs. Goose to get so 
very mixed-up. Or is it strange?” 

“No, it isn’t strange at all. Be- 
cause she is Mrs. Goose. She’s al- 
ways a little mixed-up—but to- 
day was a bad @ay. Sit down, and 
let’s relax. I don’t know how you 
feel — but J need it!” 


old fellow, after all. He was nat- 
urally kind of gloomy, but he was 
usually quite wise and should 
have known better than to eat too 
much. 

Bushy felt thirsty from his 
work and, going down to the 
pond, got a nice, cool drink of 
water. The sun was low in the 
west, as he turned to go home, 
when he saw the whippoorwill, 
stretching his wings on the hazel 
bush. He had been sleeping all 
afternoon and was just waking 
up for the evening. Whippoor- 
wills, you know, are, also, noc- 
turnal, like the owls, and are only 
active at night. That’s how it 
happened that the whippoorwill 
was just waking up, as Bushy 
came along. 

“Hello, Bushy?” said the bird. 
“Isn’t it nearly your bed-time?” 

“Almost,” said Bushy. “I was 
just taking my evening drink. I 
just left Hooter, the owl, and he 
is in a bad way, I’m afraid. He 
got into Farmer Smith’s barn 
and ate too much and now he has 
a very painful stomach-ache. He 
thinks it’s serious and he looks 
very ill.” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the whip- 
poorwill, “Hooter’s supposed to be 
so wise and he hasn’t sense 
enough not to over-eat! That’s a 
good joke on him!” 

“He don’t think it’s any joke,” 
said Bushy, “and he really is in 
great pain. I feel sorry for the 
old fellow. I hope he doesn’t die.” 

“You seem to be quite worried 
about him. It can’t be that bad.” 
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“That’s what I thought, at 
first,” said Bushy, “but the more 
I think about it, the more it wor- 
ries me.” 

“That’s always the way. The 
more we worry, the worse things 
seem. Remember, worry never 
cured an ill and I believe it never 
will.” 

“Well,” said Bushy, “I hope 
you are right and I'll try not to 
worry about it any more. I'll have 
to be getting home now, or Mrs. 
Squirrel will wonder where I 
have been.” 

So Bushy left the whippoorwill 
and got home just as the old moon 
came up behind the hill. 

“Where have you been?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel. “I’ve been waiting 
supper for you this long time.” 

“Well,” said Bushy, “I’ve been 


worrying about poor old Hooter. 
He’s very sick. At least, he be- 
lieves he is. Whippoorwill thinks 
he just ate too much, but Hooter 
thinks he’s going to die and, I 
must say, he is in great pain, or 
was when I left him.” 

“Now, that’s really too bad,” 
said his wife, “and I’m very sorry 
to hear he is so iil.” 

“T’m afraid I haven’t much 
appetite for supper, I’ve been so 
worried about poor Hooter.” 

“IT don’t see why you should 
worry so much,” said his wife. 
“You can’t put yourself out, every 
time someone gets a stomach- 
ache.” 

“T suppose not,” said Bushy, 
“but I am greatly worried about 
him.” 

“Well, you can eat your supper 


in peace, now. Listen to that!” 

“I don’t hear anything,” said 
Bushy. 

listen real hard!’ said his 
wife. 

Bushy listened as hard as he 
could and, sure enough, from far 
away, came the call, “Whip-poor- 
will! Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor- 
will!” 

“That’s only Whippoorwill,” 
said Bushy. “He’s always yell- 
ing!” 

“Listen again,” said his wife. 

Bushy listened and, from the 
old pine tree came the lonesome 
cry, “‘Whoo-00-00! Whoo-00-oo! 
Whoo-00-00!” 

“Yes, that’s Hooter, all right,” 
said Bushy. “I guess he got over 
his stomach-ache. Bring on the 
supper, wife! I’m hungry!” 


Of Little Gray Mouse 


Lirtte gray mouse lived in 
town across from Mary Ann. His 
cousins lived out in a shed inside 
an old bread pan. Little gray 
mouse liked to search through 
Mary Ann’s old house and he was 
very quiet, for that is the way of 
a mouse. 

One night he asked his cousins 
to join him on a spree and they 
all seampered through the house, 
chipper as could be. They found 
some ears of pop corn and they 
ate all they could hold. It made 
them feel so peppy and it made 
them very bold. 

Little gray mouse said, “Listen, 
I’ll take a peep upstairs.” He did 
and there was Mary Ann kneel- 
ing for her prayers. Then little 
gray mouse tiptoed to the pantry 
and there found, a jar. of sugar 
cookies so . . . without the slight- 
est sound, he went back to the 
basement, calling, “Listen, come 
here quick. I’ll show you how to 
tilt the lid, now watch... for it’s a 
trick.” And then the small mice 
nibbled and nibbled all the night. 
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Next morning Mary Ann called, 
“Mother, look at this awful sight. 
However did the cookie crumbs 
get scattered on the floor?” Then 
mother said, “Why Mary Ann, 
you didn’t close the door. Just 
yesterday I heard a mouse on the 
basement stair . . . but when I 
went to look for him, he wasn’t 
anywhere. I’ll tell you what we’ll 
have to do... put Tabby in the 
cellar. She will chase him round 
and round and she’ll catch the 
young fellow.” 

So Mary Ann took Tabby down 
and closed the cellar door, and 


My Houses 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 

If I’d be a painter, 
Here’s just what I’d do: 
I’d paint all the houses 
Red, yellow, and blue. 
The steps would be purple, 
The roofs .. . pink and white, 
And people would look at 
MY houses all right! 


soon, she thought she heard the 
cat running across the floor. She 
thought the cat had caught the 
mouse and said, “T’ll take a peep”. 
But there was tabby, all stretched 
out and she was fast asleep, and 
there beside her on the floor was 
the cunning little mouse, running 
all around the cat as if he owned 
the house. Old Tabby didn’t know 
it and she snored and snored 
away, and mother said, “I know, 
my child, what we will try today. 
We'll set a little trap with cheese 
and put it by the door, and to- 
morrow morning early we'll find 
gray mouse on the floor.” But 
Mary Ann said, “Mother, please, 
don’t snap off his head, I would 
rather have less cookies than to 
find our gray mouse dead.” Little 
gray mouse listened . . . and that 
filled his heart with glee, and 
then he laughed and shouted, 
“Hooray! Hooray! we're free. 
Now we can hunt all through the 
place and do just as we please. 
We'll eat cake and candy and 
that good old yellow cheese.” 


“Look, There’s nothing on this sheet of paper,” Peter exclaimed excitedly. 


The Mystery Message 


A. WHIT 
66 
Sue's what I’d call a 


winner in the making, Priscilla,” 
Peter Weatherby declared, proud- 
ly eyeing a model plane under 
construction on his workshop 
table. 

“It’s a grand model,” Priscilla 
answered, “but it’s going to take 
every minute between now and 
noon tomorrow to have her ready 
to meet the competition she’s 
going to have on Bradley Field, 
when the amateur flyers’ contest 
takes place.” 

“All right, all right,” Peter an- 
swered, and dropping down on 
the stool beside the table, began 
sorting tiny screws, taps and 
cleats. 

Suddenly the door swung open 
and in rushed Bill Weir. One 
glance was all Peter and his 
sister needed to understand Bill 
was headed for scout activity. 
Everything about him even to 
the handkerchief knotted about 
his neck, indicated something im- 
portant was under way. 

“IT say, old fellow,” he ex- 
claimed as his hand came down on 
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Peter’s shoulder, “will you do me 
a great favor?” 

“I’m a scout, remember,” Peter 
answered merrily. 

“I promised to meet my father 
at the airport this afternoon at 
two-thirty,” said Billy, “but Mr. 
Gray, our scout master wants me 
to serve as usher at the Farmers’ 
convention in Danville, and I 
can’t do both.” 

“What about the amateur con- 
test?” Peter asked. “You’ll miss 
it if you leave town.” 

“T had to decide which was the 
most important,” Bill replied, 
“and I felt I would do a better 
job ushering the farmers into 
comfortable seats at their con- 
vention than staying here for the 
amateur flying meet. But my 
father must have this note and 
I’m depending on your delivering 

With that Bill dropped a sheet 
of folded paper on the table and 
dashed out the door, leaving 
Priscilla and Peter staring at 
each other blankly. 

“Can you beat that!” Peter ex- 


claimed. “Coming in here and 
leaving an order for me to deliv- 
er a message to his father and 
getting out before I could make 
up my mind.” 

“You have to decide between 
two things,” Priscilla answered, 
“either deliver that message to 
Billy’s father, or finish the plane 
as it should be.” 

For a full minute Peter stood 
shifting his gaze from his 
model plane to the sheet of 
folded paper. Then suddenly he 
pushed the plane aside and 
reached for the note. 

“Look!” he exclaimed excited- 
ly, “Bill has made a mistake. 
There’s nothing on this sheet of 
paper. It’s blank, plain blank.” 

“That’s queer,” the girl mused, 
“Bill asking you to deliver a blank 
sheet of paper to his father.” 

“If I can contact Billy,” Peter 
said thoughtfully, “before he gets 
out of town, we can straighten 
the matter up all right.” And 
away he raced to the phone. 

“You needn’t call on the 
phone,” Priscilla told him. “Billy 
was on his way when he came by 
here, and there’s no way of catch- 
ing him between here and Dan- 
ville.” Then she burst into a gale 
of laughter. 

“I see nothing funny about 
this,”’ Peter muttered. 

“I do,” the girl chuckled, “with 
nothing to deliver you won’t have 
to go to the port, so we can work 
on our craft the whole afternoon. 
See?” 

“What a thick head I am!” 
Peter exclaimed. “I should have 
thought of that myself. Of course 
there’s no excuse for delivering 
a blank sheet of paper to Mr. 
Weir. I’ll explain to Bill when he 
gets back. Where’s my screw- 
driver?” 

For the next thirty minutes 
they worked in silence. Yet each 
knew the thought in the other’s 
mind was not on the thing they 
were doing. 

“I know it looks foolish to de- 
liver a blank sheet of paper, Pet- 
er,” Priscilla said thoughtfully, 
“but it’s the piece of paper Billy 
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asked you to deliver to his father 
when he lands this afternoon. I 
guess you’d better do it, mes- 
sage or no message.” 

“You know what delivering 
that blank piece of paper will cost 
us?” Peter asked. 

“Sure. I know it means we will 
not get our plane done in time to 
compete in the amateur -contest 
tomorrow, but a promise is a 
promise. I think you’d better 
deliver the blank sheet. I'll keep 
the sandpaper flying while you’re 
gone,” Priscilla added lightly, 
“and maybe by working tonight 
we can make our entry.” 

At the doorway Peter turned 
back. “It’s no use, Priscilla,” he 
said soberly. “Delivering this 
blank page to Mr. Weir means 
sacrificing our model, so you may 
just as well come along with me. 
No use to lose both the afternoon 
and the model, too.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” she an- 
swered. “Since we can’t finish our 
craft perfectly we may just as 
well enjoy the afternoon at hand. 
I always get a kick out of a visit 


to the port, anyway, don’t you?” 
The airport was a good two 
miles walk from the end of the 


car line, but once Peter and 
Priscilla were on their way to 
deliver the blank sheet of paper, 
nothing else seemed of any im- 
portance. And even though the 
way was long and the sun hot, 
they were at the port some fifteen 
minutes before the streamlined 
passenger plane piloted by Billy’s 
father arrived on the scene. 

“Billy asked me to deliver this 
note to you, Mr. Weir,’ Peter 
said thoughtfully, “the minute 
you got off the plane.” 

“I was expecting Billy,” said 
the man. 

“Yes, I know,” Peter answered, 
“but he was chosen from the 
scout gang at home to usher at 
the farmers’ convention in ‘Dan- 
ville, and asked me to deliver this 
note to you.” 

Peter watched the man unfold 
the blank sheet, and pondered 
that he showed no signs of sur- 
prise. 
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“Come on,” he said, “let’s get 
over to the bunkhouse and I’ll an- 
swer it.” 

“Go on,” Priscilla called, “I'll 
wait right here for you.” 

Peter was gone only a few min- 
utes, but when he returned his 
face was beaming. 

“What has happened, Peter?” 
Priscilla asked. “I can tell you’ve 
had a big surprise of some sort.” 

“Well,” Peter began again, “as 
soon as we reached the bunkhouse 


Life Expectancy 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
The elephant lives for 100 
years, 
I have often heard this is 
$0; 
The crocodile lives 100 years 
And so does the coal black 
crow. 
A parrot lives 60 years, they 
Say, 
A sparrow, 20 less; 
A horse lives 30 years or more 
And a dog, 15, I guess! 
A man may live for 100 years 
And still might be alive; 
A cat is old at 13 years, 
And a rabbit old at 5! 


where the pilots rest between 
flights, Mr. Weir lighted the oven 
in an electric stove and in the 
oven he placed the blank sheet of 
paper.” 

“You mean he burned it up?” 
the girl interrupted. 

“That’s what I thought he was 
going to do,” Peter admitted. “but 
after a few seconds he brought 
it out, and listen to this, Priscil- 
la,” and Peter moved a bit closer 
to his sister and lowered his voice 
accordingly, “when that sheet got 
hot it revealed a good half page 
of closely written words. After 
Mr. Weir had read it he handed 
it to me. Here, you can see for 
yourself.” With that Peter spread 
the paper before his sister and 
presently the two were smiling. 

“Dear Father — since I have 
been called away for ushering 
at the Farmers’ Convention, 
won’t you please turn my plane 
over to Peter? I know it’s a better 


plane than Peter’s, and remem- 
bering how Peter waited on me 
when I was ill, I’d like to show 
my gratitude by giving him the 
plane you helped me build to 
enter the contest, and please tell 
him there are no strings tied to 
the gift.” 

“I just can’t believe it’s true,” 
Priscilla murmured, “yet here it 
is in brown and white. And be- 
lieve me, Buddy, we may just as 
well get ready to spend that 
twenty-five dollars right now for 
there isn’t a plane under con- 
struction to match Billy’s model. 
Remember, I’ve seen them all. 
And wasn’t it nice of him to give 
it to you without any strings at- 
tached ?” 

Two days later, Billy Weir re- 
turning home from a wonderful 
trip found not only a silver eagle 
to decorate his coat, but twenty- 
five dollars waiting to go into his 
pocket. But after one proud glance 
at his trophies he headed straight 
for Peter’s house. 

“Say, you,” he exclaimed, when 
he stood before his friend, “can’t 
you take a gift?” 

“Not the sort you had to offer,” 
Peter chuckled. “For once I com- 
pared your model with mine, I 
knew mine would have had no 
chance anyway, so I put. yours 
through as best I could.” 

“Attention, please!” called a 
merry voice, and turning, the 
boys saw Priscilla standing in the 
door. “lend me thine ears,” she 
said. “I’m not interested in who 
wears a medal, or who has silver 
jingling in his pockets, but what 
I do want to know is, Billy Weir, 
what sort of ink did you use to 
write that note to your father?” 

“Ink”, exclaimed Billy, “now 
that is funny! The fluid I penned 
those lines with was sweet milk, 
believe it or not.” 

“Oh,” muttered Priscilla ex- 
citedly, “I see it all now. You 
used milk to write the message 
to your father, and he had to 
toast the paper to bring it to the 
surface. Is that right?” 

“That’s it!” Billy chuckled. 
“Try it sometime.” 
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The “Whale Horse’ 
and The Killers 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


“W 7 
HOOSH!” The wind blew 
cold off the ice cap, but Mother 
Walrus was not cold. Her oily 
skin was three inches thick. She 
didn’t mind even the storms of 
winter, and today was sunny. 
She tucked the baby closer be- 
tween her fore flippers. Not five 
months old, he still had such 
layers of blubber, it would keep 
him warm. From his pudgy small 
face to his wide hind flippers, he 
was built just right for this cold 
northland. The size of a fat pup, 
when he was grown he would 
likely be ten feet long, like 
Father, and weigh 2,000 pounds. 
His ears were entirely inside his 
round head, though he could hear 
a little through the water when 
he swam. No danger of getting 
water in his ears. He didn’t need 
very good eyes in this land of fog, 
or sun glare on the ice. It would 
be his keen nose that would tell 
him where to dig when he was 
two years old and weaned. Then 
he, too, would have long ivory 
tusks with which to dig up the 
clams and other shellfish along 
shore. But now his whiskery 
muzzle was stained with the milk 
of his last meal. Mother laid her 
warm muzzle fondly against her 
wee one. He was very precious 


should be called the “whale 
horse.” It was neither whale nor 
horse. Though it swam well, it 
could only hump itself along on 
land on its four flippers. 

Just now Father and the other 
fathers of the herd were napping 
in the sunshine. They lay along 
the beach like so many big smooth 
rocks. But they were snoring 
loudly. Yet Father himself was on 
watch. Every few minutes he 
would heave himself up till he 


could see if danger threatened. 
Suddenly he gave a loud bellow. 
The furry white head of a polar 
bear had peered above the edge 
of the ice floe. On that ice floe lay 
his baby! 

At Father’s warning, every 
bull in the herd began to bellow, 
and they could have been heard 
a mile away. The bear did not 
seem to be afraid of them. On it 
came, its long white neck rising 
higher above the ice floe. It must 
mean to climb aboard—and steal 
the baby. It was circling, trying 
to get between the little fellow 
and the shore against which the 
floe bumped every so often. 

Mother Walrus gave a soft 
warning to the little fellow, and 
he climbed onto her back. 


fs 


to her. 
It was odd that the walrus 


Mother Walrus’ heart pounded with fright 
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Now Father was shoving him- 
self along the frozen shore on his 
flippers, and his tusks gleamed 
white and sharp. The bear 
stopped to look. On land the bear 
would have had the advantage, 
since its legs were longer and it 
could have outrun a walrus. But 
Father Walrus humped himself 
into the sea—exactly between the 
white bear and the baby walrus. 
Then what excitement! Father 
Walrus thrusting with his sharp 
tusks, the bear diving and dodg- 
ing. But he was driving it farther 
from the ice floe. And if his tusks 
ever caught that bear, the fight 
would be over for good. 


Mother Walrus had been ready 
to shove herself ashore. But now 
the wind had driven her ice floe 
too far away. Then—her heart 
pounded with fright. For through 
the water she could see a pro- 
cession of five black fins as tall 
as a man! The dorsal fins of a 
pack of “killer whales.” Now 
these killers are not really whales, 
but porpoises, the largest of the 


The 


porpoises. They have sharp teeth, 
and they like nothing better than 
baby seals and walruses for 
breakfast. Mother Walrus cud- 
dled her baby tightly between her 
fore flippers. 

The little fellow couldn’t swim 
fast enough to get out of their 
way. He didn’t have tusks with 
which to fight. There was no 
place to hide him; — and she had 
no way of carrying him except on 
her back. What to do? 

She had sharp tusks herself, 
but the baby was helpless. She 
knew what had happened to the 
baby of a neighbor last year. 
— Where was Father? 

She peered again. Yes, those 
five black fins, all in a row, kept 
rising and falling, rising and fall- 
ing as the killer pack swam. And 
they were headed straight toward 
her ice floe! 

Now the killers were thrusting 
their heads under the edge of the 
ice floe. They meant to tilt it till 
it tipped the baby off into the 
water. 
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Mother Walrus bellowed at 
them to leave them alone. But 
still: they tried to tilt the ice floe, 
“Bump! Bump! BUMP!” 

The baby started sliding, till 
his mother cuddled him more 
tightly in her fore flippers. But 
once in the water, she would have 
to use her flippers to swim. And 
even if the baby clung to her 
back, they would get him! 

— “B-U-M-P!” the ice 
floe touched shore—for an in- 
stant. In that instant Mother 
Walrus fairly rolled the baby 
down the sloping floe and up the 
sandy beach. He wailed with 
fright. But he was safe—the 
killers could not come ashore. 

Then she turned, with her 
sharp tusks raised. Let those 
killers come near enough and she 
would bring her tusks down so 
hard, they would never swim 
again! 

They knew that, as well as she. 
They gave it up, and fled. 

“Mmmmmmm!” crooned Moth- 
er Walrus to her baby. It was 
time for his nap. 


Longest Tongue 


We OFTEN SAY, “As 
changeable as a Chameleon” and 
no wonder! For it is the world’s 
champion turn-coat; one moment 
a bright green, then brown, or 
black, or yellow-spotted! This 
power of color change is this little 
lizard’s protection, and is made 
possible by layers of cells of color 
under its skin, under control of 
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its nervous system. 

An amazing fact about a cha- 
meleon’s eyes is that each one can 
look anywhere, independently of 
the other. One may watch for a fly 
in front, the other eye keeps 
ready for one in back. 

But the most unusual thing 
concerning a chameleon is its 
wonderful tongue. It is so long 


and shoots out nearly the whole 
length of its body. The tongue is 
so sticky that the chameleon 
catches all the flies it wants to 
eat. 


An average chameleon is six to 
eight inches long, with the same 
length tail. These little lizards 
are mostly found in Africa. 
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Prairie Dog Town 


MARION MACINNIS 


Down in the Panhandle of 
Texas there is a city called Lub- 
bock. Although it has parks, fine 
schools and all the wonderful 
things you will find in a busy, 
growing city, it has something 
else very special. For here in 
MacKenzie Park is Prairie Dog 
Town — the only real prairie dog 
town in the world. 

Probably you have never seen 
a live prairie dog — most people 
haven’t. But if you saw the Walt 
Disney movie, “The Vanishing 
Prairie’, you have a very good 
idea of what Mr. Prairie Dog 
looks like. Even when grown up, 
he is still a little fellow — not 
quite a foot tall. He weighs be- 
tween two and three pounds and 
his coat is the color of rich, brown 
earth. He has small ears that 
stand up most of the time as if 
he were listening hard. As indeed 
he is, because he is a very curious 
chap and doesn’t want to miss a 
single thing that goes on. His 
nose wrinkles when he sits up to 
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eat, and his two front paws make 
a very useful pair of hands. Mr. 
Prairie Dog reminds me of a very 
small woodchuck, but he can run 
about much faster. 

Not so many years ago the 
prairie dogs had thousands of vil- 
lages all over our great western 
plains. Every farm boy knew 
these little rascals by sight and 
never failed to recognize the 
sound of that funny bark. Then 
the prairie dog began to cause a 
lot of trouble. The ranchers’ 
horses stumbled in his burrows, 
fell and broke their legs. The 
farmers got very angry because 
this pesky fellow ate the tops of 
the cotton plants and other crops. 
So these men all got together and 
made war on the prairie dog. 
They hunted him down until he 
has just about disappeared. To- 
day, when you ride over the west- 
ern plains, you can look and look 
— but you just won’t see a single 
prairie dog, unless you are very 
lucky. 


Just about this time some men 
who were working in the park in 
Lubbock found some prairie dogs 
living there. So they decided to 
build a nice town where the little 
animals could live safely and peo- 
ple could come to watch them. The 
engineers got busy and put a wire 
fence way under the ground so 
that the prairie dog could not dig 
out and do any damage. On top of 
the ground they built a stone 
block wall about two feet high so 
that the visitors could watch 
what was going on in the town. 
As it hardly ever rains in Lub- 
bock, the engineers even piped in 
an underground sprinkler system 
to keep the grass fresh and green. 

You can visit Prairie Dog Town 
any day of the year, but I think 
the best time is in the spring. 
Whenever you do come, don’t 
forget to bring some food. Bread, 
cookies and fresh vegetables are 
all prairie dog favorites. But 
leave the nuts at home — prairie 
dogs do not like nuts at all. 
Spring is the most exciting time 
because this is when the babies 
first leave their underground bur- 
rows. They are about two weeks 
old when they first poke their 
noses above the ground. They 
toddle around just like a baby 
brother or sister learning to 
walk. They stay very close to 
mother, and when they misbehave 
or get under her feet she gives 
them a good, sound slap with her 
paw. 

Even grown-up prairie dogs 
like to play games. They chase 
each other all over the prairie, 
and sometimes have wrestling 
matches with one another — all 
in fun, of course. If you see one 
standing on his hind legs on top 
of his burrow, then jumping up 
and down barking, “yenk, yenk”’ 
— why he is just showing off 
and wants you to pay attention 
to him. 

Once in awhile Mr. Prairie 
Dog is frightened — perhaps by 
someone climbing over the con- 
crete wall. You see, he is used to 
seeing just the upper part of 
people and when a pair of legs 
come over his side of the fence he 
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doesn’t know quite what to make 
of it. Then he will scurry to the 
first burrow he can find — and he 
isn’t the least bit particular 
whether or not it is his own. 


Even in West Texas there are 
some cold winter days when the 
north wind howls down over the 
plains — sometimes it brings 
snow and sleet. But the prairie 
dog isn’t forgotten. There are al- 
ways boys and girls and grown- 
ups who make a special trip to 
see that he is all right. They 
bring lots of food with them to 
throw over the wall — and some- 
times the animals will take a 
piece of bread or cookie right 
out of your hand. 

Right now there are over six 
hundred prairie dogs living in 
this town. They have some in- 
teresting neighbors too. The cot- 
ton-tail rabbits play happily 
about, and over in the far corner 
of the village live the prairie 
owls. You can’t get very close to 
the shy little owls, but if you look 
real hard you can see them flap- 
ping their wings on a burrow way 
off in the field. 

Usually things are very peace- 
ful in Prairie Dog Town. Once in 
awhile a fight starts among some 
of the youngsters, but the parents 
soon settle it. One time, though, 
there was real trouble. A sly 
badger got through the fence 
semehow and ate up several little 
owls before he was found out. 
But when the men who work 
around the park found out what 
was happening they very soon 
took care of Mr. Badger. 


Perhaps you think you’d like 
a prairie dog for a pet and want 
to send to Prairie Dog Town for 
one. I’m sorry to say that you 
won’t be able to get one because 
the people in the Park depart- 
ment will ship the prairie dogs 
only to zoos and other parks in 
the country. 


So the next time you take a 
trip to the zoo, watch out for 
the prairie dog — he may very 
well be one that came all the way 
from Prairie Dog Town down in 
Lubbock, Texas. 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 
school. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed fo» 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 
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The Wonder Horse 


Active children need exercise—and The 
Wonder Horse provides a wonderful 
outlet for their energy. The patented 
Magic Spring Action helps build strong 
bodies—and keeps playful youngsters 
entertained for hours. Ideal for nursery 
or kindergarten. 
The Wonder Horse DeLuxe (shown above) 
for children 1 to 7. Durable plastic with 
l . $29.95 e Other models 


Insist on The Genuine Wonder Horse 
Write today for complete information. 


WONDER prooucts COMPANY 


GRUMBACHER 
“6851 4a 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 


casein « tempera 
poster « show card 


patutiug 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end"... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP” 


Size: | | 
Each: .33 .38 48 55 .66 
206 2% 
75 95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 


M.GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1,N.Y. - 
60 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 2) 

Question: Can you give me any 

information that will help me 

with a unit on Telling Time? 

Answer: Would suggest that 
you get in touch with the unit 
studies written up in both Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, F. 
E. Compton Bldg., 100 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago Britannica 
Jr. Encyclopedia, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc., 3301 Arlington 
St., Chicago, Ill. Also, an excel- 
lent pamphlet (if still in print) 
called Telling Time Throughout 
the Centuries, published by the 
American Council of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Milton Bradley Company 
Announces New Sales 
Managers 

Edgar B. Skedden has been 
appointed sales manager of 
Milton Bradley Company’s edu- 
cational division, according to an 
announcement made today by 
James J. Shea, president of Milton 
Bradley, leading maker of games 
and educational materials for 
nearly a century. Jack A. Pfeiffer 
has been appointed to the newly 
created position of sales manager 
of teaching aids and materials for 
exceptional children, Mr. Shea 
said. Both will make their head- 
quarters at Milton Bradley’s 
Springfield offices. 

Mr. Skedden was formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of Binney 
& Smith Company, Crayon Divi- 
sion. He has been, for many 
years, active in market develop- 
ment and sales promotion of edu- 
cational materials through the 
stationery and school supply 
fields, and has worked closely 
with the Crayon, Water Color and 
Craft Institute. Born in Canada, 
he was raised and educated in the 
United States. He is married and 
has one daughter. 

Mr. Pfeiffer was formerly 
president and owner of Pfeiffer 
Services Inc. of Denver, which in- 
cluded precision machine shop 
and retail appliance divisions. 
Previously, he was Director of 
Foreign Travel for the Ameri- 


can Automobile Association. He 
served three years in the U. S. 
Navy. He was graduated from the 
University of Denver with B. 
S. and Business Administration 
degrees. Mr. Pfeiffer is married 
and has one son. 


Jane Parker Guides 
(From Page 31) 
ness work, enjoying dramatic 
play in the house, playing in the 
sand, using the boats, airplanes, 
fire engine, wheelbarrows, trains 
and other toys for dramatic play. 

They get some idea of numbers 
from: there can be only 8 in the 
sand at one time, 5 at the wood 
work table, or 7 at the clay table. 
If they want to work there they 
count to see if the quota has been 
reached. If there are 4 at the 
wood table they know that 1 more 
may work. They got numbers 
this morning, also, from the 
game, “Five Little Chickadees” 
and the rhyme, “Five Red Ap- 
ples’’. 

All the boys and girls are on 
committees to do the work of the 
rooms as: 

Librarians: Frank and Ricky 

Feed fish: Jerry B. 

Clean tables: Mark 

Housekeepers: Gregg and Con- 
nie 

Put away puzzles: Laurie 

Put blocks away: Pat and 
Mary 

At the end of the activity pe- 
riod each group did their work 
to put materials away and get the 
room in order. 

Miss Parker and I talked to- 
gether today about encouraging 
the children to bring only worth- 
while and interesting materials 
and experiences for Sharing 
Time. She thinks the sharing of 
ideas invaluable (ideas rather 
than gadgets), and has talked 
with the mothers about helping 
the youngsters plan at home what 
enjoyable out-of-school experi- 
ences they will share with their 
friends at school. We were 
thrilled with Elvin’s account of 
their trip to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. He explained so that 
the others could understand what 
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mountains and lava are. Brian 
then added a bit of description 
about the mountains he had seen 
during the summer. Dennis, with 
many gestures, told about his 
trip to the airport in a manner in- 
tensely interesting to the others. 
There was no doubt but that he 
was re-living a joyful experience. 
I’m beginning to agree with Miss 
Parker that better than bring- 
ing in little insignificant toys to 
show, is bringing interesting 
thoughts, ideas, and experiences 
to share with the group. 


When Phillip tattled, I said, 
“Suppose you take care of 
Phillip.” He had the most amazed 
look on his face, and exclaimed, 
“That’s my name!” The idea of 
Sandra taking care of Sandra, 
Jon taking care of Jon, etc. 
amused and interested them 
greatly; they all laughed. When 
one is only five, how many things 
are new and intriguing! 

I made up a story play about 
gathering nuts and the children 
had a merry time playing it. I 
get to do more and more teach- 
ing every day. 

Today was MY DAY and, for 
awhile, was it ever fun! I started 
out by explaining that Miss 
Parker was at a meeting at my 
college. After the Sharing period 
we played “The Three Bears”. 
Then, all of a sudden, the boys 
and girls became like wild In- 
dians, doing things they have 
never done before — and I alone 
with them. What was I to do? 
Ricky kept the group laughing, 
acting silly with caps and coats, 
evidently pretending to be a 
clown. My hands got that cold, 
clammy feeling and butterflies 
started fluttering around in my 
stomach; I was afraid that I 
could not get the group calmed 
down. Finally, I sent Ricky away 
from the group and, while there 
was a slight lull, I sat down by 
the fireplace where we have 
stories and, in a rather quiet, soft 
voice began, “Once upon a time, 
many, many years ago there lived 
in the deep, dark woods .. .” 
Miracle of miracles! Almost be- 
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fore I realized it, the children 
were all sitting before me on the 
floor, eagerly anticipating the 
story to come. 

However, when my first ex- 
perience alone with the class 
ended, I was exhausted and con- 
fused, my well-planned lessons 
had not worked out as well as I 
had expected, the children had 
seemed noisy and restless too 
much of the time. Would I ever 
be a teacher — could I ever learn 
to control a roomful of lively 
youngsters? I must find out how 
Miss Parker manages the situa- 
tion, apparently, so easily! I feel 
confident that she will help me 
work out my problem — so I’m 
still going to be a teacher!” 


Finding Our Forgotten 
Children 
(From Page 19) 

It is the primary interest of the 
NARC to see that educational op- 
portunities are offered to the vast 
group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, who at present are without 
such facilities. Through their 
local, state and national units 
they are contacting the public, 
legislators, and professional 
groups to further their cause. 

It must be recognized that al- 
though special classes are being 
organized throughout the nation, 
there will continue to be many 
“slow-learners” in the regular 
classroom. These are the young- 
sters who have an intelligence 
quotient or I. Q. of 70 to 89. When 
their program is properly ad- 
justed they are enabled to make 
satisfactory progress in the reg- 
ular grade. An adjusted program 
simply means that the child is 
given a program of work geared 
to his present level of ability. In 
other words a child may be 10 
years old by the calendar, but if 
he has an I. Q. of 80, his mental 
age is 8. Therefore, he is in the 
5th grade, but is given reading 
material at a 3rd grade level. It is 
easy to see the emotional problems 
that might develop, due to dif- 
ference in physical size and social 
adjustment if he were retained in 
the 3rd grade. (Turn to Page 62) 
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Teachers and parents are com- 
ing to realize that chronological 
age cannot be the sole criteria 
for grade placement. Intellectual 
maturation and capacities vary 
widely in different children. More 
and more schools are developing 
a psychological testing program 
to help determine individual 
programs for the slow-learning 
child. If your school system does 
not have psychological services, 
you can locate the nearest testing 
facilities by writing your state 
department of public instruction 
or your state university. 

In order to meet the needs of 
the slow learning child, the class- 
room teacher must first of all un- 
derstand these children. They 
need be aware that the progress 
of these youngsters will be slow. 
As with other children, they 
respond best to patience and kind- 
ness. They will need more repeti- 
tion of tasks in the learning pro- 
cess than the average child. Also, 
the use of concrete materials is 
especially valuable in teaching 
these children. They enjoy, and 
profit from, field trips. These 
should be discussed in some de- 
tail. Emphasis should be on those 
learning situations that will pro- 
fit them in their later everyday 
life. The resourceful classroom 
teacher can do much to enrich 
their future lives. 

In the sheltered workshop, 
under the guidance of a trained 
supervisor, the mentally retarded 
youth produces such things as 
wallets, key cases or various types 
of woodwork. These articles are 
sold, enabling the workshop to 
pay a modest wage to the work- 
ers. In this way the retarded are 
enabled to earn a respectable liv- 
ing. 

In some school systems the 
retarded youngsters learn to do 
work in bakeries, laundries and 
school cafeterias. In Waterloo, 
Iowa they produce all the bakery 
goods for the school lunch pro- 
gram. They also work in the 
cafeterias, and many of these 
retarded students have been 
placed successfully in local caf- 
eterias. 
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Churches are encouraged to 
provide special religious classes 
for the retarded when necessary 
and to include the retarded in all 
possible church activities. An 
understanding on the part of the 
community can do much to help 
the social and economic progress 
of the mentally retarded child. 

The NARC is aware that there 
is a serious shortage of qualified 
teachers in this area. Therefore 
they have established scholarships 
for qualified individuals who are 
interested in teaching the mental- 
ly retarded. 

For those parents and teachers 
who are interested in further in- 
formation regarding the program 
of the National Association for 
Retarded Children, they may be 
addressed at 129 E. 52nd St. New 
York 22, N. Y. 

By united action of enlightened 
teachers and parents we can do 
much to lift these forgotten chil- 
dren from the murky waters of 
neglect and shame to the clear 
waters of self-respect and a happy 
useful life. 


In Germany with 
Don and Ruth 


(From Page 34) 


tury. All the furniture was 
antique. 

“Oh, look!” exclaimed Ruth. 
“A big feather bed on top of each 
bed. Guess we won’t be cold to- 
night if that’s what we are to 
cover up with. But, I wonder if I 
can keep mine from slipping off 
the bed.” 

In Europe the _ continental 
breakfast of coffee, rolls, butter, 
and jam is included in the price 
of the room. What Don liked best 
for breakfast was “Schrippe’”, a 
long, crisp roll hot from the oven. 

The Germans are fond of good 
food. There seem to be cafes and 
hotels everywhere. There are 
many delicatessens where you can 
buy sausages, fifty different 
kinds, ham and all kinds of cooked 
meat ; cakes, pies, and other baked 
delicacies with cream on top, to 
take home. Beer, which is the 


favorite drink of the Germans, is 
sold everywhere. They sit about 
in beer gardens drinking it, ice- 
cold with an inch of froth on top, 
and listening to the bands play- 
ing. They also like it with their 
meals. 

“T prefer ‘Weisse mit Schuss’ ”, 
said Aunt Helen. “That is very 
weak, light beer with raspberry 
juice and is always served in 
giant highball glasses’. 

“Some foods the Germans are 
famous for are: 

“‘Leberkas’ — a hot pudding made 
of meat and liver 

‘Aufschnitt?’ — mixed slices of 
sausages, ham, brawn, etc. 

‘Aal grun mit Gurkensalat’ — 
eel in a green sauce of herbs with 
cucumber salad 

‘Kartoffelpuffer’ — potato pan- 
cakes. These are served with 
stewed apples” 

Don interrupted the guide. 
“When do we eat? What is that 
little black boy coming toward us? 
He doesn’t look like a Negro. He 
is carrying a short brush in his 
hands and he has a pole over his 
shoulder to which a long brush 
is fastened.” 

“He is a German boy — a 
chimney sweep. He goes down 
into chimneys and cleans them 
out once a year. There are hun- 
dreds of chimney sweeps in every 
city. But, let’s stop here for Tea 
now. In this cafe the tea is poured 
steaming hot over a piece of 
sugar candy which is in the bot- 
tom of a thin china cup. I’m sure 
you will enjoy that and ‘Mohren- 
kopf’ — a chocolate puff filled 
with whipped cream or instead 
you may choose ‘Kuechle’ — flaky 
cookies that are french-fried in- 
stead of baked or you may prefer 
a piece of ‘Kirschtorte’ and a 
glass of ‘Most’ — cherry cake and 
new wine.” The guide’s words 
enticed everyone in the group into 
the restaurant. 

“T prefer all the German treats 
you mentioned — I’m starved,” 
announced Don as they sat down 
at the table. ““You know, I believe 
the tasty new foods you get in 
each different country is the best 
part of traveling in Europe!” 
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Meaningful Experiences 
(From Page 18) 


like multiplication. They are 
tested, taught, tested and re- 
taught. 

This definite teaching in draw- 
ing must not take too much of the 
art time for here in her class be- 
fore her, the teacher has children 
who perhaps will never draw 
well. It cannot be taught in the 
short time allotted to art. 

The teacher brings out attrac- 
tive materials and thinks of pro- 
jects which can be done by all 
with varying degrees of success. 
Such projects may be abstract 
designs made out of pieces of 
colored paper, gold and silver, 
beads, string, etc. 

There are many techniques for 
using crayons for designs. These 
problems give children opportun- 
ities to invent and they need not 
draw well to be successful. 


Experiments 
(From Page 23) 


paper, white paper cups cut to 
size, pink yarn, red material, red 
buttons, and a piece of binder 
twine. She believes, that using 
materials like this in Kinder- 
garten, that she could suggest and 
partly direct the children to form 
portraits—comic, serious, and 
even of themselves—using yarn 
for hair, buttons for eyes and so 
forth. Remember, many scrap 
materials can be added to this list 
and the design need not stop with 
the portrait idea. 

These few suggested experi- 
ments as put forth and created 
by this senior student may easily 
be done by anyone and should be 
an inspiration to teachers. We 
must, however, bear in mind some 
of these principles: 1. We are not 
in art to do what has been done 
before. 2. The process of doing 
and creating is more important 
than the final result and 3. Art 
must, in its own unique fashion, 
be the leader in creativity, free 
imagination and true invention. 
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Veterans’ Day 
(From Page 12) 
Patrol Boy helps the Children.” 

Writing original stories, too, 
stimulates the imagination, and 
gives practice in writing, spelling 
and sentence formation. Titles 
that may be given are, “How the 
children got a flag for their 
school.” “Why Mildred was per- 
mitted to carry the flag.” “How 
Billy got to see the parade.” 
“What the soldier said to Tom- 
my.” “Marian received a letter 
from Germany.” 

There are many ways in which 
teachers can help to instill 
patriotism, and at the same time 
teach the three R’s. 


Indians 
(From Page 8) 


in dress and floating silk scarves 
or capes with borders of contrast- 
ing colors. The men wear trous- 
ers with hips covered with a 
bright shawl. They wear feath- 
ered headdresses and carry gay- 
ly colored banners or flags. The 
effect of the two lines of dancers, 
advancing toward each other is 
kaleidoscopic. The banner or flag 
carried by each man in the dance 
has magnificent means in Plains 
Indian custom. A. warrior has 
proved his valor by planting his 
flag in the ground during battle, 
tied himself to it, and defended 
it to the death against all-comers. 
He was ceremoniously presented 
with a war bonnet (feathered 
headdress) after accomplishing 
this feat. Sometimes with the 
drums and gourd, rattles, a flute 
is used for music. Many bright 
colors were used. 

Mrs. Larson makes use of 
much of this material in her third 
grade study of “Pioneer Chil- 
dren.” Particularly appropriate 
for the Thanksgiving season, is 
the Pilgrim and his church and 
the part played by the Pilgrim 
children. The famous painting of 
“Pilgrims going to Church” can 
be used or we make stickmen 
pictures of the Pilgrims and dress 
them appropriately. 

In the lower grades we use 12 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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by 18 inch paper. We start the 
Indian interest with a series of 
drawings of a head and shoul- 
ders, starting with an oval which 
I draw for them (Illustrations 
Nos. 3-4) and the children color 
them as they wish (Illustration 
No. 5). First graders have very 
little knowledge of their own to 
draw or in making Indian pic- 
tures. The drawings are fun, and 
the children enjoy making them. 
Some of the facial expressions 
are unbelievable. I do not believe 
the formula started in Illustration 
8-4 in any way curbs their origin- 
ality. 

Later, in our lower intermedi- 
ate grades the Indian motif is 
used in murals. One fourth grade, 
under Dwight Sandman, made a 
study of the Indians of this hem- 
isphere. They made their own 
drawings after the study unit and 
added them to the mural (Illu- 
stration No. 6). 

Another group, under Mrs. 
Foley studied the Western Move- 
ment in our country and added 
the proper Indian interest to the 
mural in the form of a Western 
Boom Town of the 1850’s. (Illu- 
stration No. 7) The large heads 
used in the immediate foreground 
are very effective in a mural. 

The Indian subject for children 
of the lower grades is a powerful 
teaching interest. 


Thanksgiving Activity 

(From Page 26) 
were made from large white, 
men’s handkerchiefs. To make 
the cap fold the handkerchief in 
half. Then fold the hem edge back 
an inch for the brim to the cap 
and pin it. Shape the cap on the 
girl’s head by pinning pleats at 
the back. 

To make the collar fold a hand- 
erchief in half and place it across 
the girl’s shoulders. Tuck in the 
extra fullness and pin the edges 
at the neck of the dress. 

White aprons completed the 
costume. These were borrowed 
from the Home Arts Kitchen. 
Wooden bowls and a basket of 
bright colored corn were also 
borrowed from the same place. 
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The fish were cut from card- 
board. Real corn was used for 
the planting scene. Guns were cut 
from cardboard and colored with 
crayon. Hoes were made of card- 
board with dowels for handles, 
and were used by the Pilgrims 
for digging the corn hills. 

One of the boys made a peace 
pipe from a short length of a 
dowel rod and a piece of a corn 
cob. A real feather was fastened 
to the dowel. It was a good peace 
pipe. 

The group designed and painted 
the mural in about a week’s time. 
One of the boys made the sketch 
from suggestions supplied by the 
class. Everyone worked on the 
painting. 

For success in this kind of in- 
formal program the children must 
be interested, and thoroughly 
familiar with the content of the 
stories, songs and games to be 
used. They must enjoy dramatiza- 
tion or play acting. 

An activity like this, that is a 
natural outgrowth of the chil- 
dren’s interests and learnings, is 
a joy to the teacher and children 
alike. 

Outcomes were better under- 
standing of the Pilgrims’ prob- 
lems, better cooperation among 
the group, and a realization that 
all people must work together for 
their common welfare. 


Notes from your Audio-Visual 
(From Page 27) 
delightful. If you want to know 
more about these bells you might 
write us or to Mrs. Everman in 
the School District at Anderson, 
Indiana. She is a most co-opera- 
tive teacher. Adaline McCall gave 
us some tips about the use of re- 
cordings. She has found many 
uses for rhythm instruments in 
introducing the music of the great 
masters. For example she uses 
instruments with the Musical 
Sound Book recording of the 
Bach Bouree and other music by 
Handel and Mozart. She also 
gave us much help in using re- 
cords like The Piano and the 
Harpsichord and the King’s 
Trumpet in correlation with the 


study of the lives and times of 
the people as well as an introduc- 
tion to musical instruments. Alex 
Zimmerman brought out some of 
the pictures we have reproduced 
here. These are not posed. They 
are real action shots of children 
doing things:in the classrooms of 
the San Diego, California Schools. 
Records like “Little Indian Drum” 
and “Little Hawk” as well as 
Folkways records of “Indian 
songs and Rhythms” became a 
living part of the classroom pro- 
ject on Indian tribes. 

Social studies of another kind 
are being correlated with music 
in the all boy kindergarten scene. 
These children are putting into 
play practice the record of “‘Little 
Firemen”. You can see the won- 
derful fire truck built by the class 
with the big blocks. These are 
just a few of the things we can 
do with just a bit of imagination 
and a record player in our school 
room. So let’s just give free play 
to our imagination and use that 
record player to help so many 
things really come to life. 

We would also like to call your 
attention to the film strip set that 
you will find very helpful if you 
can get it right now. Jam Handy 
Organization has a new set called 
the Christmas series. It’s a new 
approach to this wondrous sea- 
son and can be correlated with the 
entire curriculum. There are six 
strips titled, “The Story of Sil- 
ent Night’, to be correlated with 
the music area; “The Tree and 
Other Traditions” which lends it- 
self perfectly to the Social Stud- 
ies. “Santa Claus and Other 
Traditions,” which is very good 
for the area of folk tales and the 
study of children’s stories of oth- 
er lands. The “Story of the Christ- 
mas Seal” and “A Safe Christmas 
at the Reeds” are both good for 
correlation with Health and 
Safety. The last of these strips is 
titled “The Christmas Tree In- 
dustry” which is valuable in the 
science area for almost any 
grade. The pictures in this series 
are so real and colorful that each 
subject really becomes an experi- 
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MILTON 
BRADLEYS 


You've never seen anything like it! Pull it—twist it—turm 

it—stretch it—take a lump in your hand—feel how smooth, 
supple and responsive Tru-Model is. Then shape it, noting how it maintains its form. 
Longer-lasting Tru-Model stays alive and fresh, retaining its plasticity for years. Nature 
and science have combined to give Art Educators a truly new modeling clay. ... A clay 
so outstanding in performance that it opens vast new possibilities in the area of creative 
achievement. Why not be first in your school to make the startling and rewarding 


discoveries that accompany experimentation with NEW TRU-MODEL CLAY 
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